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Ald SIZES AND AT LOWEST FIGURES 


OONSISTENT WITH 


—#GOOD WORK.x. 
Sa SSN A 


FRANKLIN TYPE FOUNDRY. 


168 VINE STREET, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


£. D. Grafton, 


itn eign at oe ue 
Studio, No. 70 W. Fourth Street, 
Wiswell Building, CINCINNATI, 0. 


Psiublished 1842, 
JOHN HOLLAND, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GOLD PENS 


Pearl, I and Wood Penholde ld, Sil- 
vet and Rubber Pencil Gases. a 


19 W. Fourth Street, CINCINNATI, 
SS PRICE LISTS MAILED FREE,“Sa 


John Tanner & Co. 


ek PRINTERS .#+ 
FINE PROGRAMME WORK 
_ ‘For Goncerts and all Entertainments. 
 $.E. Cor. Race & Longworth Sts:, Cincinnati 

















ROT can HUSIG 69, AUdine Printing Works 
Wedash Avenue, Cor, Adams St, tinge | Book Manufacturers, 


WHotesate anv Reta. Deacers in 


Pianos & Organs, 


AND ALL KINDS OF 


MUSICAL MERCHANDISE. 


248 Walnut Street, Cincinnati, O. 


Music and Music Books Printed and Bound in best 
manner. Authors and Publishers get our prices. 


JAS. MURDOCK, Jr. 


STAMP 
CUTTER 


| ENGRAVER | eivicr 


And Manufacturer of 
SEAL PRESSES, 
RUBBER STAMPS, 
BAGGAGE CHECKS, 
STENCILS, 
165 Race Street, 
CINCINNATI, OHTO. 


HOLMES & MORTON, 








&e. 
The Root & Sons Music Co. feel proud of their | 


acquisition of the Hazelton Bros. Piano, which | 
they report is the most honestly made Piano in 
America. 











NEW YORK OFFICE Wine F ao 
‘Fine Oper Hangings 
JOHN CHURCHECO)  secostone 


144 West Fourth Street, 


GEnCINS AS, Oo. 


‘Band & Orchestra Loaders 
ATTENTION! 


| Largest Stock of Band and Orchestra 
Music in the West. 


NEW MUSIC RECEIVED DAILY. 


No. 5 Union Square, 


NEW YORK. 








THE TRADE will find at our New 
York Office, the same facilities as at | 
Cincinnati for placing their orders, and 
seeing our full line of publications. 





| Send for Complete Catalogues. 


Agents for the celebrated publications of J. W. Pepper 
and A. M. Schacht & Co., etc 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 


CINCINNATI, O. 


OF ALL KINDS. 


Biographies, Histories and Musical Literature °° ea hag 8g i 


in general, in all styles of binding. 





| Send 10 cents for our “Band and Orchestra Guide,” 
A copy of which should be in the hands of every 
Band and Orchestra Leader, 


For Sale by JOHN CHURCH & CO. 


PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 


VICTOR FLECHTER, 
Teacher of Violin (from the Royal High School of Mu- 
sic, Berlin), No. 364 W. Eighth Street, Cincinnati. 
MISS JOSEPHINE H. HOLBROOK, 
Teacher of Harp, Piano, Guitar and Vocalization. Best 
references given. Address, $26 George Street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, 


MISS FANNIE E. BEST, Be Te: 
Teacher of Piano, residence 349 George Street. 
OTTO SINGER (Pianist and Director), 


No, 42 West Eighth Street. Orders left with John 
Church & Co 


ALEX. HAIG (Violinist), 
Teacher of Violin and Piano, Pianist for Private 
Parties. ‘rders left with John Church & Co 


ARMIN W. DOERNER, 
444 Broadway, or care John Church & Co., 
Cincinnati, oO. 


MISS BERTHA ROEDTER, 
Teacher of Piano. Address 803 Richmond Street, 
Cincinnati, 0. PERS, Ashe. 2 


PRO?. WENDELL SCHIEL, 
Teacher of Vocal Music in the Public Schools. In- 
structor of Violin, Piano and Singing. Address, 
Chase Avenue, East Walnut Hills, City. 
MISS PATTI THORNDICK, 
Teacher of Piano. No. 41 East Eleventh Street, 
Covington, Ky., or care John Church & Co. 


PROF. JOSEPH TOSSO, 
Member of the Conservatory of Paris), Instructor of 
the Violin, will engage for Concerts and furnish the 
same for Churches or Wiscsilanaae Concerts. Address 
John Church & Co 








ADOLPH CARPE (Pianist), 
Orders left with John Church & Co. 


831 Race St. 


MISS FANNIE BATTELLE | 


AND 
MISS CORA BATTELLE, 
Teachers of Voice and Piano, 907 Madison Street, Cov- 
ington, Ky., or address care John Church & Co. 
SEIDENSTICKER’S REED BAND AND 
ORCHESTRA 
Furnishes Music for Concerts, Balls, Parties, Wed- 
dings, etc. Orders left with John Church & Co. will 
receive prompt attention. 


MRS. KATE ELDER (Soprano), 

fane Street, Camp Washington, Teacher of Vocal and 
nstrumental Music; desires engagement in Church 

Choir, Willaccept a limited number of Concert en- 

gagements. Leave orders with John Church & Co. 


CHARLES BAETENS, 
Violin, Piano (with Violin accompaniment), Harmony, 
Composition, Instrumentation, Vocal Reading at 
Sight. Address, 452 Elm Street. ee 

MRS. H. KITCHELL 


Teacher of Vocal and Instrumental Music. No. B45 
Race Street. 


HERMAN A. ELZNER, 
Teacher of Piano and Singing. No, 4 Hopkins Street. 


THEO. HOLLE, 
Teacher of the Flute and (larionet. Address 545 
Walnut Street. 


OHN A, BROEKHOVEN, 
Teacher of Violin, Harmony, Composition and Instru- 
mentation, Vocal and Instrumental Music arranged. 
Residence, 402 Race Street. 


A. KLEIMEVER, 
No. 148 Laurel Street. Teacher of Music. Orders 
left with John Church & Co. 


" MISS LAURA B. JORDAN 5 
Teacher of Piano, Mt. Adams. City orders left with 
ohn Church & Co 


PROF, JULIUS STURM, 
Teacher of Piano, Guitar, Flute, Violin, Viola, Violon- 
cello, Singing and Thorough-Bass. Residence, Green- 
wood Street, Corryville. 


HENRY EICH, 
Teacher of Music. 
John Church & Co, 


MISS KATE SCHMIDT, 
No, 17 West Ninth Street, Covington, Ky , Teacher of 
Vocal and Instrumental Mnsic. Orders Yen with John 
Church & Co. “ 


F. WERNER (Steinbrecher), 
Southern Avenue, Mt. Auburn, Teacher of Music. 
Orders left with John Church & Co. 


HENRY WM. SCHNICKE, 
Teacher of Violin. No. 589 Sycamore Street. 
CHARLES WARREN, 
Professor of Music, continues to teach, blute, Guitar, 
Piano, and Theory of Music, Orders left with John 
Church & Co, will be promptly attended to, 


Address 32; Walnut Street, or | 


| 





| 
| 


THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


LOUIS G. WIESENTHAL, 
Teacher of Music, Violoncello, Contra Basso, Fagotto, 
Contra Fagotto, and Flute. Corner Walnut and Mer- 
cer Streets. 


~ SIGNOR AND MADAME LaVILLA. 





Vocal Instruction. No. $82 East Seventeenth Sireet, | 


ew York, 
~ W. H. PONTIUS, 
Director of Concerts, Teacher of Voice and Harmony 
Orders left with John Church & Co. 


SARAH I, ESHELBY, 
Piano, Voice, and Theory, 


29 Hopkins Street, 


Cincinnati, O 
THEO. HOLLE, 
No. 57 Allison Street, between Walnut-and Vine, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
MISS EMMA WOLLE, 
Teacher of Voice and Piano, No. 57 Allison Stre t 
aoe ~ LOUIS HOLLE, _ 
Teacher of Piano and Flute, No. 67 Allison Street, 
JOHN SCHWEERS, 
No. 25 Calhoun Street, Corryvilie, Cincinnati, O 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


CINCINNATI 


College of Qisir, 


SOS Face Street. 


All branches of Music taught. Pupils can enter at 
anytime, and non-residents can secure board in the 
building. Circular and special information sent on ap- 


plication to 
MISS DORA NELSON, President, 
CINCINNATI, O. 


CIINCININ ATI 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


ESTABLISHED IN 1867. 


The Cincinnati Conservatory has, by the public as 
well as by the highest musical authorities, been ac- 
knowledged as one of the first Musical Institutions. 

Students can enter daily during the Summer term as 
well as during the school year. 

Young ladies from a distance can board in the institu- 
tion and pursue their studies under the persona! super- 
vision of the Directress. Certificates are granted to 
students competent to teach, 

Letters should be addressed to MISSCLARA BAUR, 
Directress of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 71 
West Eighth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Prepare for Xmas! 


YOU WILL FIND PROFIT AND PLEASUR® IN THE USE OF 
ANY OF THESE IN YOUR SUNDAY SCHOOL, 


The Holy Child, 


CHRISTMAS SERV No. 6. A superior 
and entirely new Service of Scripture and Song, by 
Rev. Rosert Lowry. The Selections are admirable 
and the Songs have all been written for the Christmas 
time. 16 pages. 

Price, $4.00 per 100; 5 Cts. each by Mail. 

THE ADVENT NIGHT (No. 4), GLORY TO 


GOD (No. 5), by Dr. Lowry, have been the most 
popular Christmas Services ever issued. 


aw & Main’s Christmas 

















Annual No. 14 


Contains beautiful Carols by favorite authors. An 
abundant supply of Songs for any Christmas Festival. 


Price, $3.00 per 100; 4 Cts. each by Mail. 


| Our Christmas Cantatas | 


Are acknowledged to be the best everissued. “SANTA 
CLAUS,” “THE NIGHT OF GLORY,” “IM- 
MANUEL.” 25 cts, ea.; words only, 5 cts. ea. 


B@” A Full Catalogue sent on request. 
BICLOW & MAIN, 
76 E. Ninth Street, | 81 Randolph Street, 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 











Home Concerts 


A COLLECTION OF 


Violin (or Flute) and Piano. Duels, 


Consisting of the Latest and Best Music. 


Each piece in this set is accompanied by a separate 
Vivlin Part in addition to that printed with the 
iano accompaniment. 





Concert at Home Waltz, Berthold Marks, 36 cts.; 
Mascotte Polka, Audran, 85 cts.; Five Minutes Polka, 
Max Freuling, 36 cts.; Fanchon Schottische, J. R. 
peipernty cts.; Coral 

e 


40 cts. ; Wake Out, J. K. Emmet, 36 cts. ; Flee as a Bird, 
Spanish Melody, and The Old Oaken Bucket, Kiall- 


In the Gloaming, Annie Harrison, 30 cts.; Merry War 
Waltz, Strauss, 36 cts.; Bridal Chorus, ating 7H 

er, 30 cts. ; Norine Maurine Waltz, die 
he Kerry Dance, J. L. Molloy, 80 cts. ; 
aldteufel, 35 cts.; The Blue 


Waldteufel, 35 cts. ; Sue Lake Polka, G. H. Rowe, 
80 cts.; Medley Quadrilles, B. Marks, 50 cts, 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. Cincinnati. 


GUITARISTS ALBUM, 


A collection of Favorite Songs and Instrumental 
Pieces arranged for the 


GUITAR. 


Vocal.—Only a Pansy Blossom, Howard, 36 cts. ; I'll 
Take you Home Again, Westendorf, 25 cts.; He Took 
My Heart to Keep, Bazill, 26 cts.; Over the Garden 
Wall, Fox, % cts.; Killarney, Balfe, 26 cts.; In the 
Gloaming, Harrison, 25 cts. ; Sing, Birdie, Sing, Shat- 
tinger, 30 cts; Pass Under the Rod, 30 cts.; The Fellow 
That Looks Like Me, 80 cts. ; Bye, Sweetheart, 
Good Bye, 30 cts. ; When Stars are in the Quiet Skies, 
15 cts ; ‘the Rin My Mother Wore, <5 25 cts.; 
Whisper Good Night, Millard, 30 cts.; Take Me, 
Jamie, Bischoff, 30 cts.; Ah, | Have Sighed to Rest, 
“Tl Trovatore,” 25 cts.; When the Bridegroom Comes, 
Murray, 30 cts. ; Cuckoo Song, Emmet, 80 cts. ; Norine 
Maurine, Fox, 30 cts.; When We are Old and Gray, 





Murray, 26 cts. ; 5d Uncle !ssac’s Pipe, Henocksburg, ~ 
a 


26 cts; Barney, Take Me Home Again, Pe . 
cts.; Youand [, Claribel, 26 cts. ; Nell, the Little Belle, 
20 cts.; Leaf by Leaf the Roses Fall, Bi 80 cts. ; 
Day and Night I Thought of Thee, Shrival, 25 cts. ; 
The Big Sunflower, 20 cts. ; Roll of Honor, 30 cts.; Kiss 
Me Good Bye, Millard, 80 cts.; Aura Lea, Poulton, 26 
cts.; Daughter of the Re ment, 20 cts. ; Sweet Violets, 
Emmet, 80 cts.; Adah M-dine, Tucker, 30 cts.; Take 
Back the Heart, Claribel, cts. 

Instrumental.— Delta Kappa Epsilon March, Pease, 
40 cts.; Blue Bells of Scotland, or ape 25 cts, ; 
Guard’s Waltz, Godfrey, 26 cts.; Belle the South 
Waltz, Rutledge, 25 cts.; Dreams of Old Piedmont, Varn- 
schein, 26 cts.; Home, Sweet Hom ar.) Rutledge, 
25 cts.; Beautiful Blue Danube altzes, 856 cts.; 
Secret ve Gavotte, Resch, 25 cts.; Rhein Waltz, 
Kingsbury, 30 cts. ; $panish Fandango, (Var.) Rut- 
ledge, 26 cts. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 
—THaE— 


Bollar Orean Instructor, 


This is the latest addition to our well-known list of 
instruction books, and has the latest devices and 
teachi The lessons are enter- 
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os bs d d by i 

to eve its 

ORGAN TkSTRU R” was red by an 
experienced teacher and writer, who understands just 
what is wanted in a work of this kind. The book has 
a large variety of vocal and instrumental music, both 
sacred and secular. Be sure to ask for Church & 

Instractor. 
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PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 
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THE GUITARIST. 


A Splendid Collection of Vocal Music 
for the GUITAR. 








“The Guitarist” contains the latest and best songs, 
together with the most popular standard music, ar- 
ranged by ski musicians, making this collection 
one of the best yet issued for this favorite instrument. 


The book is printed from plates, sheet music size, with 


large, Clear type, and is elegantly bound in cloth, 


——Price, 81.50, 
PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH & co., Cincinnati. : 
—THE— 
lnternational Glee Bock, 


A Collection of Songs, Glees, Quartets, 
Choruses and Part Songs for 











The “International” does not give space to even a 
Preface or “ Publisher's Note,” all its pages being de- 
voted to music. It is, therefore, not an instruction 
book, in the common meaning of the term, though in 
the hands of a live teacher it could thus be used. It is 
simply a “Collection,” and we claim that it is one of 
the best in variety, as well as musical merit, before the 

ublic. Just the book for social gatherings and the 

ome circle. 


Price, 60 cts. by mail. 
PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH & CO,, Cincinnati. 


Dr. Root has done many good and 
useful things for teachers and pupils 
in the way of making the “ rough 
places smooth,” but his work in the 
“Teachers’ Olub” far excels any 
thing yet attempted by him or any 
one else, in this direction. 


THE “TRUE” SERIES 


Valuable Musical Works. 


86 per doz. 











THB 


TRUE MUSICAL DICTIONARY, 


An invaluable little book, containing all the musical 
one their definition, etc., now in common use. I[t 
fo ns just what you want and no more. Can easily 


carried in the pocket. Price, 36 cents. 





THE TRUE PIANO TUNER. 


Containing concise instructions for Tamimg and 

mg Pianos. This useful little book will be 

welcomed by all intelligent amateurs who wish to know 

more about the structure and care of their instruments. 
Price, 30 cents. 


ORGAN VOICING AND TUNING 


A thoroughly practical work on organ tuning, voic- 
ing, and repairing All the mysteries of the = full 
illustrated and explained. Country organists will fin 
it invaluable, A careful study of it will obviate the 

ssity of send “to town” for a tuner every time 








the ts out-of order. The book has numerous 
pe mechanical apparatus, tools, action, etc. Price, 
cents. 





Books will be added to this series from time to time. 
Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 








The New Musical Quiver. 


By L. 8. LEASON, 
and W. A. LAFFERTY, 


A choice collection of sacred and secular music for 


Singing Classes, 
Institutes, Conventions, 
and Choral Societies. 


The “New Musica Quiver” will be found to be 
very complete in all its departments. The Singing 
School Devices are useful and ingenious. The Ed- 
itors have been fortunate in securing contributions 
from prominent American composers. The work is 
eminently practical and, we are sure, will meet with 
public approval. 


Price 75 cents by mail, $7 50 Per. Dozen 
by Express. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, O. 


Pure Delight 


—PFOR— 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS, 


—BY— 


and ©. O. CASE. 





GEO. F. ROOT 





20: 





The unprecedented sale of “PURE DELIGHT” 
isa sufficient testimonial of its merits. We could fill 
pages with the good words said of it by teachers and 
superintendents who have fully tested its merits. 

its NEW FEATURES have met with hearty ap- 
proval. They areas follows: 

INTERLUDES in many songs instead of extra 
verses printed at the end ; the words of the standard 
son,,s at the left on some of the pages and the music In 
FULL at the right—an arrangement most convenient for 
the player ood Or those singers who for any reason de- 
sire the notes. There are 


Anthems and Prayer Responses, and 
Scriptare Responsive Readings, 


The latter Prepared by two of the most able Sunday- 


hool workers in the land, 


Rev. W. H. PEARCE & LEWIS MILLER, Esq., 
Pres. Chautauqua 8, 8S, Assembly. 


+ There are also some 
Scripture Readings 


with musical responses. We can send you some speci- 
men pages, but it will be like sending a few bricks to 
show a house. It is far better to send us twenty-five 
cents for pos stamps to that amount) for the book 


itself for examination. The old hymn says: 


“ There isa land of pure delight, 
Where saints immortal reign.” 


What Pastor, Superintendent or Leader would not 
like to see PURE DELIGHT in his Sunday-School. 
We believe that wish will be gratified in more senses 
than one if the work is adopted. 


Regular price of book, 35 cts. by mail 
$3.60 a doz. by express, 
charges not prepaid. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


CINCINNATI, O. 








BOOKS FOR 


MUSIC TEACHERS, CHOIR LEADERS, 


School Teachers. 


SONG BELLS. (60 cts. 
For Common Schools, By L. O ky, 
GOLDEN ROBIN, (50 cts.) W. O. Perkins. WHIP- 


POORWILL, (60 cts.) MERRY CHIMES, (60 cts.) 
SONG ECHO, (75 cts )—All are good, cheerful, genial 
collections of school music. 


For High Schools WELCOME CHORUS ($1.) 


Ry Tilden. LAUREL 
WREATH, ($1 By Perkins. VOCAL ECHOES, 
($1 Female Voices. WELLESLEY COLLEGE 
COLLECTION, (#1.) HIGH SCHUOL CHOIR ($1) 
HOUR OF SINGING, ($1.) All are excellent books 


by the best compilers 
: THE SINGERS’ WEL- 
For Singing Classes, * "Come ws a 
Emerson. PEERLESS, (75 cts.) By W. O. Perkins. 
THE IDEAL, (76 cts.) Classes with cither of these 
books, are sure tv be successes 
REDEMPTION, (#1 


For Musical Societies, Novetic caion” Thi 
new and remarkable work is well worth practicing 
Also, the easy RUTH and BOAZ, (65 cts.), and the 
fine scenic Cantata, JOSEVH’S BONDAGE, (61 
Also, all the Oratorios, Masses, and a large number of 
Sacred and Sex = —- Send for lists 

. Ss ERD CHURCH COLLEC.- 
For Choirs, TION, ($125.) TEMPLE, (i 
HERALD OF PRAISE, ($1 ANTHEM HARP, 
($1 25.) EMERSON’S BOOK OF ANTHEMS (61.25) 
CHURCH OFFERING, ($1.25. GEM GLEANER, 
($1.), and many others. Send for descriptive lists 





SINGERS’ WELCOME ! 


NEWEST AND BEST BCOK FOR 
Singing Classes, Conventions, Choirs, 
BY L. 0. EMERSON. 

Songs, Duets, Quartets, Part Songs, Glees, 
Hymns, Tunes, Chants and Anthems, 


besides many melodious Exercises and Easy Airs for 
the Elementary course. 


Price 76 Cents, 


Liberal reduction for quantities, 


Emerson's 


THE SINGERS’ WELCOME, Mr 


last, and, presumably, his best Singing Class Book, is a 
new and fresh compilation perfect in melody and har- 
mony, and there is a great variety of subjects in its 192 
pages 

100 attractive pieces of secular music, (songs, ducts, 
giees, etc.,) provide for the useful practice of choirsand 
classes 


50 pieces of sacred music, (hymn tunes and anthems 
are quite sufficient for the new music of a choir for one 
year. 

New features in the elementary course will commend 
themselves to teachers. Every wide awake singin 
class teacher will be glad to examine the new 4 
which is to be so widely used 

Send 75 cents for Specimen copy 


- ' WANTED. 
GERMAN MUSIC CLERK, 


OF 


TO TAKE CHARGE 


FOREIGN SHEET MUSIC DEPARTMENT, 


Must be thoroughly competent—experienced— 
Must speak English Fluently. 


Address in writing only, stating references, age, ete. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO. 


BosToWw. 
C. H. DITSON, - 867 Broadway, New York. 
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282 THE MUSICAL 


CHURCH & CO. 'S 


NEW AND BRILLIANT SELECTION OF 
Concert, Theatrical and Dance Music 


FOR LARCE AND SMALL 
ORCHESTRA. 


With PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT (Ad Lib.) 


Each number may also be effectively performed with 
Violin and Piano; Violin, Cornet and Piano; first and 
second Violin, Cornet and Pis ano; first and second Violin, 
Cornet, Clarionet, Bass and Piano, ‘Lhe first Violin 
part contains all the melody. 


INSTRUMENTATION, 


Large Orchestra, 16 instruments. 
First and second Violins, Viola, Bass, Flute ae and 
second Cornets, first and second Clarionets, rombone 
first and second French Horns, ‘Cello, Large and Small 
Drums, and Piano Forte. 


Small Orchestra, 10 Instruments. 
First and second Violins, Viola, Bass, Flute, first and 
second Cornets, Clarionet, Trombone and Piano-Forte. 
Parties ordering smail Orchestra can have Drum Parts 
instead of Piano if desired. 


REDUCED PRICE, EACH NUMBER, 


Vielin nad Pingo . wi bs ei we ww es 25 Cents. 

Violin, Cormetand Piano. ......... “ 

First Violin, Second Violin, Cornet, Clarionet, 
Baspene Piese « . oe 0s ses 

® Instruments (Small Orchestra) without 
BONN os «02's io & 4-8 ene bone bee 

10 Instruments (Small Orchestra) including 
PO 6 vs 6 ewe 7 Ce mee 

15 Instruments (Large Orchestra) without 
FIMO 2 + 0 ce i eye Kee Ree 

16 Instruments (Large Orchestra) including 
WURBA » oe 0 0 06s 0p Bie ee 





Duplicate Parts 10 cts. each; Piano Parts 15 cts. each. 


Any 5 Numbers for Small Orchestra, . . $2.00 Net. 
3 ** Large - - $2.00 * 


Send for list of pieces now ready. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT 


PIANOS 


Our Rooms are filled with a choice stock of the 
following standard instruments: 


KNABE, 
HAZELTON, 
DECKER & SON, 
NEW ENGLAND, 
EVERETT. 
These we offer at the lowest price consistent with 


their quality; and stock is such that all tastes and 
purses will be suited. 


EVERY PIANOIS. 


Warranted for Five Years 


THE CELEBRATED 


Clough & Warren and Sterling 


ORGAITS 


In al! Styles, for Home and Church use. 


Correspondence solicited and promptly answered. 
Illustrated Catalogues sent on application. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
No. 66 W. Fourth St., CINCINNATI, 0. 
































CAROLS. 


Christmas Service from the New Choir and Congregation, Dr. Gro. F. Root. 
* The Gentle Shepherd” and “ Christmas Carol,” . By Kari Reven. 
“ Gather Around the Christmas Tree” and ‘‘Awake, Good 

lle SE a Ee o o 
** There was Joy in Heaven” and “A Merry Christmas to 

Te ba eM ee 0 0 6 6 0 eubl eeee ed o 
“Mosse, Tape SO”... ss oe 4b eed pc eee 6 a ielsue © 
“ Jesus is Born,” and “ Down from the Skies,” «2... 6 ee ee ee et 
« All Around the Christmas Tree and “ Christmas Carol,” ........ 
** Sweet Old Story,” “Angels” Message,” and “‘ King in the Marger,” 
“Phe Haaeetees Deibichem,” .. .'. soot eee ieee eee 
“ The First Christmas Song,” o 6 6 } Sra eee P. P. Busss. 
* Over the Plain,” os bs ¥.s ee ee eee W. J. Srrovup. 
eo Ee H. J, Wernerece. 

Anthems, Etc., (Octavo). 
“ Behold, I Bring you Good Tidings,” ..........4. J. M. Norru. 
I. 9. ov 0 0 0 + 0 te ee ee H. R. Patmer 
af =—sti(‘(“‘(is‘é*‘*S MR EP a o 
OR STE SA's eee ee es ales © Bebe Bre Wee Cimarosa. 
PR ote wee a ke ee RR ee eee Govuwop. 
“ With Hearts of Gratitude,” (Hymn,)..........45. Gep. F. Roor. 
“ Joy to the World,” (with Solo) ........-..546- S W. Strravs. 
“ Angels’ Song of Gladness,” (Female voices,) G. F. Roor 
“Christmas Anthem,” ......... F. W. Roor 
Se See ee.” ws 5 ae ove ek 0 a Buiss. 
“ Ring Out Merry Bells in the Steep ile,’ m inih dilate J. R. Murray 
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THE OLD CHURCH BELL. 


The echoes of my childhood drift adown the weary years, 
And dear, familiar sounds return sweet music through life’s tears: 
My father’s prayer, my mother’s song—the one I loved so well— 
And, over all, like hallowed voice, the peaceful old church bell. 
The old church bell, the old church bell ; 
The peaceful old church bell. 


Across the clover fields it rang on summer's Sabbath morn, 
To wake me from my boyish dream in the room where I was born ; 
It brought the singing of the birds, the murmur of the bees, 
And blent in solemn melody the rustling of the trees. 
The old church bell, the old church bell; 
The solemn old church bell. 





When years have rolled away from me, and life-sounds fainter grow, 
It may be the old church bell will ring as long ago: 
And, as from earth my soul is borne, its ringing, like a prayer, 
May waft me nearer heaven's throne, its hymn of love to share. 
The old church bell, the old church bell ; 


The peaceful old church bell. 
— Marie Le Baron. 





RUBINSTEIN’S PIANO PLAYING. 
JUD. BROWNIN'S ACCOUNT OF IT. 


Note.—The following amusing sketch has more in it than appears 
upon the surface. We regret exceedingly the illness of Dr. Bagby, its 
author, which has prevented him from giving us the introduction to 
it which he promised us.—| Ep, Vistror. 


“Jud., they say you heard Rubinstein play in New York.” 

“I did in the cool.”’ 

“Well tell us about it.”’ 

“What! me? I might's well tell you about th: creation of the world.”’ 

“Come, now; no mock modesty. Go ahead.” 

“Well, sir, he had the blamedest, biggest, cattycorneredest pianner 
you ever laid eyes on; somethin’ like a distracted billiard-table on 
three legs. The lid was heisted, and mighty well it was. If ithadn’t 
been, he'd tore the insides clean out, and scattered ‘em to the four 
winds of heaven.” 

“Played well, did he ?” : 

“You bet he did, but don't interrup’ me. When he first set down 
he ‘peared to keer mighty little "bout playin’, and wisht he hadn't 
come. He tweedle-leedle'd a little on the trible, and twoodle-oodle- 
oodle’d some on the bass—just foolin’ and boxin’ the thing’s jaws 
for bein’ in his way. And I says to a man settin’ next to me} s’ I, 
‘What sort of fool playin’ is that ?’ And he says ‘Heish!' Rut presently 
his hands commenced chasing one ‘nother up and down the tee s like 
a passel of rats scamperin’ through a garret very swift. Parts of it was 
very sweet, though, and reminded me of a sugar squirrel turnin’ in 
the wheel of a candy cage. 

***Now,’ I says to my neighbor, ‘he's showin’ off. He thinks he’s 
a-doin’ of it, but he ain't got no idee—no plan of nothin’. If he'd 
play me up a tune of some kind or other I'd—’ 

“But my — says, ‘Heish!’ very impatient. 

“T was just about to git up and go home, bein’ tired of that foolish- 
ness, when I heard a littie bird waking up away off in the woods, and 
calling sleepy-like to his mate, and I looked up and I see that 
Rubinstein was innin' to take some interest in his business, and I 
set down agin. e music began to make pictures for me faster 
than you could shake a stick, to tell tales like the story-books, and 
to start all sorts of feelin’'s—it just totted me like I was a child 
wherever it pleased, and showed me all kind of things that is and 
things that isn’t and couldn’t never be. It was the peep o' day, The 
light come faint from the east, the breeze glowed gentle and fresh, 
some birds waked up inthe orchard, then some more in the trees 


near the house, and all begun singin’ together. People begun to stir, 





and the gal opened the shutters, Just then the first beam of the sun 
fell upon the blossoms; a leetle more and it techt the roses on the 
bushes, and the next thing it was broad day. The sun blazed fairly; 
the birds sang like they'd split their little throats; all the leaves was 
movin’ and flashin’ diamonds of dew, and the whole wide world was 
bright and happy as a king. Seemed to me like there was a 
good breakfast in every house in the land, and not a sick child or 
woman anywhere. It was a fine mornin’. 

“And I says to my neighbor, ‘That's music, that is.’ 

‘“‘But he glared at me like he'd like to cut my throat. 

“Presently the wind turned; it begun to thicken up, and a kind of 
gray mist came over things ; I gdt low-spirited d'rectly. Then a silver 
rain begun to fall. I could see the drops touch the ground; some 
flashed up like long pearl ear-rings, and the rest rolled away like 
round rubies, It was pretty, but melancholy. Then the pearls gath- 
ered themselves into long strands and necklaces, and then they melted 
into thin silver streams running between golden gravels, and then 
the streams joined each other at the bottom of the hill, and made a 
brook that flowed silent, except that you could kinder see the 
music, specially when the bushes on the bank moved as the music 
went along down the valley. I could smell the flowers in the meadow. 
But the sun didn’t shine nor the birds sing; it was a foggy day, but 
not cold. The most curious thing, though, was the little white angel 
boy, like you see in the pictures, that run ahead of the music brook, 
and led it on and on, away out of the world, where no man ever was 
—I never was, certain. I could see that boy just as plain as I see 
you. Then the moonlight came, without any sunset, and shone on 
the graveyards, where some few ghosts lifted their hands and went 
over the wall, and between the black sharp-top trees splendid marble 
houses rose up, with fine ladies in the lit-up windows, and men that 
loved ‘em, but could never get a nigh ‘em, and played on guitars 
under the trees, and made me that miserable I could a cried, because 
I wanted to love somebody, I don’t know who, better than the men 
with guitars did. Then the sun went down, it got dark, the wind 
moaned and wept like a lost child for its dead mother, and I could a 
got up then and thar and preached a better sermon than | had 
ever listened to. There wasn't a thing left in the world to live for, not 
a blamed thing ; and yet I didn't want that music to stop one bit. It was 
happier to be miserable than to be happy without being miserable ; 
I couldn't understand it. I hung my head and pulled out my hand- 
kerchief and blowed my nose loud to keep from cryin’. My eyes is 
weak anyway. I didn't want any body to be a gazin’ at mea snivelin’, 
and it’s nobody's business what I do with my nose. It's mine. But 
some several glared at me, mad as Tucker. 

“Then all of a sudden, old Ruben changed his tune. He ripped 
and he rar'd, he tipped and tar’d, he pranced and he charged, like 
the grand entry at acircus. 'Peared to me that all the gas in the house 
was turned on at once—things got so bright. I hilt up my head, ready 
to look any man in the face, and not afraid of nothin’. It was a cir- 
cus, and a brass band, and a ball, all goin’ on at the same time. He 
lit into them keys like a thousand of brick; he give ‘em no rest, day 
nor night ; he set every living jint in me a goin’; and not bein’ able 
to stand it no longer, | jumpt spang into my seat, and just hollered, 

“*Go it, my Rube! 

“Every blamed man, woman, and child in the house riz on me 
and shouted, ‘Put him out! put him out!" 

“Put your great-grandmother’s grizzly-gray-greenish cat into the 
middle of next month !’ I says. ‘Tech me if you dar! I paid my money, 
and you jest come a-nigh me |’ 

“With that some several p'licemen run up, and I had to simmer 
down. But I would a fit any fool that laid hands on me, for I was 
bound to hear Ruby out or die. 

“He had changed histuneagin. He hop'd-light ladies and tip-toed 
fine from eend to eend of the key-board. He played soft, and low, 
and solemn. I heard the church bells over the hills. One by one I 
saw the stars rise. The great organ of eternity began to play from 
the world’s end to the world's end, and all the angels went to prayer. 
Then the music changed ; the water, full of feeling that couldn't be 
thought, much less told about, begun to drop—drip, drop, drip, drop— 
clear and sweet, like tears of joy fallin’ into a lake ofgiory. It was 
sweeter than that. It was as sweet as a sweetheart sweetenin’ sweetness 
with white sugar mixt with powdered silver and seed-diamonds. It was 
too sweet. i tell youthe audience cheered. Ruben he kinder bowed 
like he wanted to say, ‘Much obleeged, but I'd rather you wouldn't 
nterrup’ me.’ 

“He stopt for a minute or two to fetch breath. Then he got mad. 
He run his fingers through his har, he shoved up his sleeves, he 
opened his coat-tails a little further, he drug up his stool, he leaned 
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over, and, sir, he just went for that old pianner. He slapt her face, 
he boxed her jaws, he pulled her nose, he pinched her ears, he 
scratched her cheeks till she fairly yelled. He knockt her down and 
stomp on her shameful, She bellowed like a bull, she bleated like 
a calf, she howled like a hound, she squealed like a pig, she shrieked 
like a rat, and then he wouldn't let her up. He run a quarter-stretch 
down the low-grounds of the bass, till she got clean into the bowels 
of the earth, and you heard thunder galloping after thunder through 
the hollows and caves of perdition; and then he fox-chased his right 
hand after his left, till he got away out of the trible into the clouds, 
whar the notes was finer than the pints of cambric needles, and you 
couldn't hear nothin’ but the shadders of ‘em. And then he wouldn't 
let the old pianner go. He for’ard-two'd, he crost over first gentle- 
man, he crost over first lady, he balanced to pards, he chassade 
right and left, back to your places, he all hands'd aroun’ ladiesto the 
right, promenade all, in and out, her and thar, back and forth, up 
and down, perpetual motion, double and twisted and tied and turned 
and tacked and tangled into forty-‘leven thousand double bow- 
knots. By jings! it was a mixtery. And then he wouldn't let the 
old pianner go. He fetched up his right wing, he fetched up his left 
wing, he fetched up his centre, he fetched up his reserves. He fired 
by file, he fired by platoons, by company, by regiments, and by brig- 
ades. He opened his cannon, seige guns down thar, Napoleans 
here, twelve-pounders yonder, big guns, little guns, middle-sized guns, 
round shots, shells sharpnels, grape, canisters, mortars, mines, and 
magazines, and every livin’ battery and bomb a goin’ at the same 
time. The house trimbled, the lights danced, the walls shuk, and 
the floor come up, the ceilin’ come down, the sky split, the ground 
rockt; heaven and earth, creation, sweet-potatoes, Moses, nine-pences, 
glory, ten-penny nails, my Mary Ann, hallelujah, sweet Caesar in a 
‘simmon tree, Jeroosal’m, Tump Tompson in a tumbler-cart, roodle- 
oodle-eodie-oodle-oodle — ruddle-uddle-uddle-uddle-uddle — raddle 
addle-addle-addle-addle—riddle-iddle-iddle-iddle-iddle —reetle-eetle- 
eetle-eetle-eetle-eetle—p-r-r-r-r-r-lang! per lang! p-r-r-r-r-r-lang! 
Bang! 

“With that bang! he lifted hisself bodily into the air, and he 
come down with his knees, his ten fingers, his ten toes, his elbows, 
and his nose, striking every single solitary note on that pianner at 
the same time. The thing busted, and went off into seventeen hun- 
dred and fifty-seven thousand five hundred and forty-two hemi-demi- 
semi-quivers and I don’t know no mo’. 

‘*When I come to! were under ground about twenty foot, in a 
place they call Oyster Bay, treatin’ a Yankee that I never laid eyes 
on before, and never expect to again. Day was a breaking by the 
time I got to the St. Nicholas Hotel, and I pledg you my word I didn't 
knew my name. The man asked me the number of my room, and 
I told him, ‘//o¢ music on the half shell for two!’ 1 pintedly did."’ 
— Moses Adams. 
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PLUTARCH DE MUSICA. 


I we compare antiquity with the present times, we shall find that 





formerly there was great variety in music, and that the diversities 

of measure were then more esteemed than now. We are now 
lovers of learning, they were lovers of time and measure; plain it is, 
therefore, that the ancients did not because of their ignorance, but in 
consequence of their judgment, refrain from broken measures; and, 
if Plato preferred the Dorian to the other modes, it was only because 
he was the better musician; and that he was eminently skilled in the 
science, appears from what he has said concerning the procreation of 
the soul in his Timzus. 

Aristotle, who was a disciple of Plato, thus labors to convince the 
world of the majesty and divine nature of music: ‘ Harmony," saith 
he, “descended from heaven, and is of a divine, noble and angelic 
nature; being fourfold as to its efficacy, it has two mediums, the one 
arithmetical, the other harmonical. As for its members, its dimen- 
sions, and excesses of intervals, they are best discovered by number 
and equality of measure, the whole system being contained in two 
tetrachords,”’ 

The ancient Greeks were very careful to have their children thor- 
oughly instructed in the principles of music, for they deemed it of 
great use in forming their minds, and exciting in them a love of 
decency, sobriety and virtue; they also found it a powerful incentive 
to valor, and accordingly made use of pipes or flutes when they ad- 
vanced to battle. The Lacedemonians and the Cretans did the 
same; and, in our times, the trumpet succeeding the pipe, as being 
more sonorous, is used for the same purpose. But among the ancients, 
music in the theaters was never known’; for either they employed it 
in the education of their youth, or confined it within the walls of their 
temples. But now our musicians study only compositions for the 
stage. If it should be demanded, Is music ever to remain the same, 
and is there not room for new inventions? the answer is, that new 





THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 








inventions are allowed so as they be grave and decent; the an- 
cients themselves were continually adding to and improving their 
music. The Hypolydian mode was the invention of Polymnestes, 
who also was the first that taught the manner of alternately soft and 
loud, Lasus Hermionensis, by making use of an instrument with 
many holes. by an addition of tones and semi-tones, made an abso- 
lute innovation in the ancient music. In like manner, Menalippides, 
the lyric poet, Philoxenus, and Timotheus, all forsook the ancient 
method. The latter, until the time of Terpander, of Antissa, used a 
lyre with only seven strings, but afterwards he added to that number, 
The wind instruments also received a great alteration; and, in gen- 
eral, the plainness and simplicity of the ancient music was lost in 
that affected variety which these and other musicians introduced. In 
ancient times, when poetry held the precedency of the arts, the mu- 
sicians who played on wind instruments were retained with salaries 
by the poets. to assist those who taught the actors, till Menalippides 
se after which that practice ceased. 

‘hat virtuous manners are, in a great measure, the effect of a well- 
grounded musical education, Aristoxenus has made apparent. He 
mentions Telesias, the Theban, a contemporary of his, who being a 
youth, had been taught the noblest excellences of music, and had 
studied the best lyric poet, and withal played to perfection on the 
flute ; but being past the prime of his age he became infatuated with 
the corrupted music of the theatres, and the innovations of Philoxe- 
nus and Timotheus ; and when he labored to compose verses both in 
the ‘name of Pindar and Philoxenus he could succeed only in the 
former, and this proceeded from the truth and exactness of his edu- 
cation, therefore, if it be the aim of any one to excel in music, let him 
also study the other sciences and make philosophy his tutor, which 
will enable him to judge of what is decent and useful in music. 
Pythagoras, Archytes, Plato, and many others of the ancient philoso- 
phers maintain that there could be no motion of the spheres without 
music, since that the Supreme Deity constituted all things harmoni- 
ously.—Z.xtract from Sir John Hawkins Translation, Bk. I., Chap. 2. 


ORATORIO, 


KGXT. PHILIP of Neri was born A. D. 1515. In the middle of 
§ the 16th century he contrived a plan by which he might attract 
the people to his Oratorio (or lacs of prayer) connected with 
his chapel. Sir John Hawkins quotes from Evescimbint as follows : 
“The oratorio had its origin from San Phillipo Neri, who in his 
chapel, after sermons and other devotions, in order to allure young 
people, and to detain them from earthly pleasure, had hymns, psalms 
and such like praycrs sung by one or more voices. Among these 
spiritual songs were dialogues and other interesting exercises.” 

Sir John Hawkins also quotes from Bouerdelot, who writes that 
“St. Philip of Neri having prevailed upon the most skillful poets and 
musicians to compose dialogues in Italian verse upon the principal 
subjects of the Holy Scriptures, procured some of the finest voices at 
Rome to sing, accompanied with all sorts of instruments, and a band 
of music in the interludes. These performances consisted of dialogues, 
monologues, duos, trios and recitatives. The subjects of some of 
them were—The conversation of the Samaritan woman with the Son 
of God; of Job with his friends; the Prodigal Son received into his 
father’s house,”’ etc., etc. 

Mr. H. 5S. Rockstro claims that the oratorio had its origin in the 
still earlier ‘‘ mysteries, moralities, and miracle plays,”’ so popular 
throughout Europe in the 13th and 14th centuries. He claims also 
that these plays did more to familiarize the multitude with the great 
events of Scripture history than could have been effected by any 
amount of simple narrative. In England the “ miracle plays" were 
written and performed as early as the reign of Henry the Second 
(1160), and the clergy took special interest in them. But from the time 
of St. Philip, the oratorio has a definite history, which may be traced 
through the works of the few great masters, who were equal to the 
task of successfully grappling with that difficult branch of art. 
Whatever may be said as to the real origin of the oratorio, we shall 
find that it became, in the truest sense of the word, a Protestant form 
of art. All that is most enduring in oratorio form has been developed 
by Protestant genius and spirit—a fact of which the Protestant 
world may be proud when it is remembered that it is the “ grandest, 
noblest artistic creation ever yet conceived with music for its basis.” 

We know very little of the first rude attempts at this form of 
composition, nor do we even know who were the leaders in this style 
of writing, As St. Philip was a warm friend of Palestrina’s and 
invited him to act as director in the Oratory, no doubt Palestrina 
contributed much to the development of this form of composition. 

But enough concerning the mere origin of the Oratorio, 

In the December Vistror we will give our attention to certain 
great oratorios which are still admired as the great master-pieces of 
musical art. 
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ITALY, ENGLAND, HOME. 


LONDON, ENG. 
‘The melancholy days have come, 
The saddest of the year.” 


9 HE pleasant trip is over and the partings are beginning. The 
different sections of the Tourgee Excursion are gathered 
together under one roof and even now the farewells are being 
said. Section A has sung its *‘ section-song " to the others. Section 
C threatens similar proceedings—each tells to each the adventures of 
their different parties. The general verdict is that the trip has.“ paid.” 
All the travel has been first-class, and the sights that have been seen 
in three months might fill an ordinary trip of a year's duration. 

I have made many individual trips in the interests of my different 
journals, but was always glad to return to the fold as soon as 
possible. The most exciting of these tours was the one to Ischia, 
five days after theterrible earth-quake. 

I have with me a most pathetic souvenir of that event. In the 
Hotel Piccola Sentinella, at the time of the shock, a concert was in 
progress. A young English pianist began the evening's program, 
almost with a premonition, by playing Chopin's Funeral March. One 
of the auditors, not caring for such doleful music at a pleasure resort, 
left the room. He had scarcely reached the garden when the earth- 
quake came, and all who were in the room, audience and pianist, 
were killed. In that room | found a portion of the pianist's music, 
dirty, stained, and trampled under foot, but bearing the autograph— 
Arthur Llewellyn Struve. It may be said, then, that while the dozen 
or so in that room were killed because of music, the one man’s life 
was saved by Chopin's Marcia Funebre. In another spot several 
people were saved by music. A band was playing in the large Sa//c 
de Reunion of the baths ; when the disastrous moment arrived, several 
persons rushed to the center of the hall, which was only roofed over 
with glass, and these were all saved, only a few being wounded by 
the falling substance. I saw a grand piano in one of the wrecked 
houses, where the case was smashed to pieces, but the frame was 
intact and not a string was broken. What an advertisement our 
American firms would make out of that! 

In Naples I took much delight in studying the popular songs of 
the place. They are-not in Italian, but in a distinct dialect, peculiar 
to the district (a dialect which a North Italian could not understand), 
and they are often on the very border-land of delicacy, but they are 
the pe ion of rhythm and melodic grace. I was astonished to find 
that many popular American and English melodies have their source 
in this music. The opera-houses were of course closed during a 
summer tour in Italy, but we made up for it by starting open-air 
concerts of our own, at Like Como. One of these was quite in the 
style of the one I described to you from Venice. A large barge was 
launched upon the lake. It was gaily decorated with lanterns, and 
contained a piano, several bottles of sweet Asti wine, and several 
singers, and had in tow another boat containing fireworks. Once 
out upon the lake, we started a varied program of music, while 
between each number fireworks were discharged, not only from our 
boat, but from others which thronged around, both from Belaggio. 
and Cadenabbia. , 

The singers were, Miss Curti, of Buenos Ayres, Signor Mella, of 
Cadenabbia, myself and a chorus. These aquatic /efes are among 
the most charming features of Italian life, but in summer they have 
their inconveniences, for numerous insects, attracted by the light, 
gather around the defenceless singers, and crawl down their throats 
with easy familiarity. 

In Luzerne I heard some zither playing, but it was by no means 
perfect. The home of the zither is in the Tyrol, and I was unable to 
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of all long-route travel in Continental Europe. In traveling nearly 
400 miles, one is crowded into small compartments, without any even 
of the commonest conveniences (this is “‘ first-class,’’ remember), and 
allowed to pass the terrible night as best he may. The company 
owns one sleeping car, which is of an inferior description, and for 
accommodations which in America would be dear at a dollar, charges 
six and seven dollars. But on the night in question even the doubtful 
privilege of paying the exhorbitant price was denied us, for the car 
was at the other end. We made the best of a bad night by sleeping 
on the floor, on the seats, and even on the baggage racks. The in- 
troduction of the Pullman car will change much of this, but even this 
introduction is attended with great difficulties, the Europeans seeming 
absolutely wedded to their present abominable system. At Paris 
there was something stirring in the musical world, Judic the fair and 
fat being a great success in M/anisel/le Nitouche the new light opera, 
ahd Krouss the fat but not fair, appearing as an elephantine J/ar- 
guerite at the Grand Opera. The great ballet of Axce/sior was also 
being performed at the Eden Theatre, and was a most remarkable 
exhibition of the human understanding, 500 ballet girls being on the 
stage at one time. I was especially amused at one scene which 
represented Brooklyn Bridge. The bridge was about one-fourth the 
size of your own bridge, and to my astonishment, two railroad trains 
ran over it, notwithstanding that there are no such trains on the real 
bridge. That is just like the Parisians: they represent a thing first, 
and inquire about its accuracy afterwards. Nilsson was also in Paris, 
and sang at a concert for the poor. She is greatly appreciated there. 
My next letter will be written to you from the other side of the 
dampness, and will be more critical and less discursive than the 
European notes of PROTEUS. 
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ANCIENT MUSICAL HISTORY. 





HE Orientals ascribe the invention of music to their gods; and 


20) the origin of the various instruments as used by the ancients 
was attributed to Thor, Hermes, Apollo and many others. The 
study of musical mythology would furnish entertainment and amuse- 


ment (and the subject is fraught with peculiar interest), but we can 
learn litthke more from such an inquiry than the fact that music was 
held in high esteem and occupied the warmest place in the affections 
of the most ancient of civilized nations. 

Our studies in real musical history may begin with the first mention 
of music in the fourth chapter of Genesis, where Jubal is spoken of as 
the “ father of all such as handle the harp and organ Thus were 
music and poetry born in the same family and we shall notice how 
that they have clung to each other throughout all the ages and have 
trodden up and down the world, hand in hand, like two dear sisters. 

It is a matter of interest to observe that the first reference to musical 
instruments is concerning the harp and organ. The names of 
musical instruments as found in ancient literature have too often been 
dismissed as vague and unmeaning terms, concerning which there 
could be no correct understanding. Commentators, however, have 
generally agreed in the _— that the two words rendered harp and 
organ, do mean stringed and wind instruments. What have we 
to-day? Simply stringed and wind instruments. Then the tracing 
of the gradual improvement from the rudest instruments of antiquity 
to the perfection of modern instruments, is exceedingly interesting 
and well worthy of our attention. 

Some of the ancient writers claim that the primitive harp was the 
| single stretched string on the bow. ~Doubtless the first harps were of 
| the bow shape, but it seems that it did not require much experimenting 
| for them to discover that strings of various lengths produced different 


| sounds ; for many very ancient representatives of the harp have been 





spare time to go thither. The zither is certainly heard at its best in | discovered which are almost identical with the harp of the present 


the clear, rarified atmosphere of the mountain countries. Its delicate, 
tender, echoing tones lose greatly in heavy atmosphere. 

Speaking of echoes, one cannot but be astonished at the per- 
sistency with which the Swiss display echoes ata franc apiece. They 
are a franc people. At every turn a man with a pistol or a horn is 
lying in wait to wake the echoes, on the C. O. D., principle. Asa 
rule they are inferior to our own home-made echoes. 

I found a pleasant musical surprise at the top of the Righi, a fog 
had gathered in, shutting off the view, and I turned perforce to the 
parlors. Here I heard the strains of Chopin and Liszt, played by an 
artist's hand. I was really music-hungry, for since leaving Leipsic 
I had heard no really good piano playing. Entering into conver- 
sation with the artist, i ound her to be a composer, a well-balanced 
music thinker, an excellent conversationalist—Gisela Lorinser by 
name, as yet unknown to fame; may she some day swell the thin 
ranks of female composers. 

From Geneva I went direct to Paris. Permit me, even if it be not 
a musical subject, to record my astonishment at the mismanagement 


| day (triangular). Gesenius, that great biblical scholar and critic of 
Germany, says that the Hebrew word ‘“‘ugab,"’ which in our version 
is rendered “ organ,”’ should be rendered “‘syrinx’’ (but this is the 
original pipe-organ after all). The syrinx was a bundle of pipes of 
different lengths, so bound together that the mouth could easily pass 
from one to the-other in blowing them. The paintings upon the 
tombs and the chiselings of sculptors found in Egypt, have revealed 


the fact that the ancients were possessed of a remarkable knowledge 
of the science upon which music is based. One representation is that 
of a private band of musicians, players and singers, of an Egyptian 
gentleman of the Fourth Dynasty (3,000 B. C.). In this represen- 
tation are two harp-players, their instruments being exactly the shape 
of the bow, with six strings. Two musicians are blowing pipes at the 
end, while one is blowing an instrument very like our flute. Here 
we see one step in advance of the original organ, or syrinx, that not 
simply one sound may be produced from one pipe, but by means of 
holes in the side of the instrument, they had already learned to make 
several notes. 
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Two highly ornamented harps were found in paintings in the 
tomb of Ramases the Third and are copied by Wilkinson, which 
show the stage of transition from the bow-shape to the triangular. 
They appear to be about six feet in height and have about twelve 
strings. There is now a painting on plaster, in the British Museum, 
taken from a tomb in Thebes, which was built during the Eighteenth 
Dynasty (about the time when Joseph was in Egypt). This picture 
represents the women playing lutes. Here we discover just such an 
improvement upon the harp, as was the flute upon the syrinx; for the 
lute was somewhat like our guitar, having frets, by means of which 
the strings could be shortened with the fingers and several notes 
produced from one string. In this old painting the frets can be 
distinctly seen. 

It is not known who was the first to think of arranging the pipes of 
the syrinx, so that a bellows might be used instead of the mouth, in 
supplying the air; but it was done at an early day among the 
Egyptians. Having mo such a convenience as a key-board, these 
pipes were so arranged that each one could be opened or stopped 
with the hand. This rude instrument is what was called the pneu- 
matic organ. It is well known that at an early day after Egypt was 
thrown open to the world, the Greeks, having traveled abroad for 
the purpose of study, brought back with them the improved instru- 
ments of music, both string and wind. Before the time of Pythagoras, 
the harp and lyre had attained to quite a degree of perfection in Greece. 

About the year 250 B. C., appeared an Egyptian, Ctesibius by 
name, who conceived the idea of improving the cea oo ga organ 
so long in use in Egypt, Greece and among the Hebrews. A full 
description of the new instrument is given by Heron of Alexandria, 
who was a pupil of Ctesibius. From his book and a treatise written 
by Vitruvius about twenty years before Christ, modern historians 
have gathered the following explanation of what the ancients called 
the hydraulic organ (following Chappell): “Let there be an altar- 
like pedestal of bronze containing water ; in this an inverted basin be 
almost submerged, resting on two wooden wedges so that the water 
may pass freely in and out. Near the top of this basin are two 
openings, through one of which the air is pumped into the basin (or 
receiver) and the other, out of which it passes to the wind-chest 
where it is distributed to the pipes. As the air is forced into the 
receiver, the water will fall lower on the inside and rise higher on the 
outside. But, in turn, the weight of the water is brought to bear 
upon the air to force it out through the other opening.’’ The 
advantage of this plan was, that however great the sudden force 
might be that pumped the air into the receiver, the force that drove 
it to the pipes could be neither greater nor less than the uniform 
weight of the water. Heron and Vitruvius both tell us of a rude key- 
board and give a minute description of the whole instrument, which 
was very simple, but incapable of being manipulated with any degree 
of rapidity. It was this kind of an organ that was in use at the 
beginning of the Christian era, perhaps in all civilized nations. Dr. 
Ginsburg, one of the committee on Old Testament revision, states that 
he finds proofs in the Talmud of the use of the hydraulic organ 
among the Jews. And although Dr. Stainer, in his ‘Music of the 
Bible,” calls those enthusiasts who claim that this very instrument 
was used in the temple of worship, there are yet many reasons to 
believe it was. Among the Romans it became a common thing for 
players to engage in public contests, and there are still extant medals, 
given during the reign of the Emperors, for victories gained in organ 
playing. Both in Greece and in Rome were these instruments 
prominent in the theatres and palaces. Gibbon quotes Marcellinus 
as saying: ‘ But the costly instruments of the theatre, flutes and 
enormous lyres and hydraulic organs, are constructed for their use 
and harmony of vocal and instrumental music, is incessantly repeated 
in the palaces of Rome.” On one of the medals in the British 
Museum, of the time of Nero, the front row of pipes numbers nineteen, 
So much for the instruments of the ancients; let us now for a short 
time consider the 


SYSTEMS OF MUSICAL SCIENCE AMONG THE ANCIENTS. 


It has become too much the custom of modern historians to ignore 
the fact that the old Egyptians, Hebrews, Greeks and Romans, had 
systems of musical science, and that these were founded upon the 
very principles which lie at the foundation of our own system. For 
in truth, ours is but an improvement of theirs. The Egyptians, and 
Chaldeans, and Hebrews were the teachers of the Greeks; the Greeks 
were the teachers of the Romans. Both vocal and instrumental 
music must have been in use long before there were any written 
characters to represent fixed sounds. Among some nations, musical 
instruments were used to support the voice of the reciter of poems. 
It would seem that the prophets of Israel uttered their inspirations in 
such a manner. It is well known that among the Greeks, such as 


Homer, Orpheus, Terpander and others recited their poems in a 
‘‘sing-song manner,” to the accompaniment of the lute or lyre. 
Several centuries later, Greek and Roman orators kept at their sides 





various musical instruments, to assist them in the effective delivery 
of their carefully prepared speeches. Whohas not read of the faithful 
servant Licinius, who stood at the back of Caius Graechus and 
sounded the proper notes for him during his persuasive public 
speaking. Quintillian claimed that orations, as well as poems, lost 
much of their effect upon the hearers, if unaccompanied by a musical 
instrument. But, however, much musica] instruments were employed 
among other and earlier nations ; it seems that the Greeks were the 
first to reduce the musical system to writing, and it is mainly to them 
that we must look for all explanations of ancient systems. — 

The earliest system of the Greeks was the simple single tetrachord, 
‘which consisted of four sounds, forming the intervals of one semi- 
tone and two consecutive “‘ whole tones "’ (observe that, in the Gre- 
cian tetrachord, the semi-tone, or half-step, is the /owest interval, as 
between our B and C, if we should make the tetrachord B-C-D-E). 

When Pythagoras began to theorize and experiment (500 B, C.), 
musical science received a new impulse and a second tetrachord was 
added to the first, making the last note of the first tetrachord the first 
note of the second tetrachord; hence, to the lyre was given seven 
strings instead of four. The combined tetrichords were (as to 
intervals) about equivalent to our B-C-D-E-F-G-A,. After this inno- 
vation, other tetrachords were rapidly added. When they had 
succeeded in forming such a combination of tetrachords as would 
make the octave system (which was accomplished by separating two 
tetrachords one whole step from each other), they gave the various 
tones the following names: Hypate—Parhypate—Lichanos—Mese— 
Paramese—Grite —Parauete—Nete (about equivalent to our E-F-G- 
A-B-C-D-E). This they called the disjunct system. The “ Mese” 
was their key-note, to which their melodies persistently and frequently 
returned (as oursto‘‘do’’). The Grecian notation was also attributed 
to Pythagoras. Every distinct sound was represented by a different 
character throughout the fifteen modes (or scales), hence there were 
a great number of signs. These signs were the letters of the Greek 
alphabet, inverted and twisted into various shapes and written over 
the words to be sung (the instruments also played from these same 
notes, as harmony was unknown). 

In all music of the ancients, the rhythm was governed by the 
quantity of the verse and accent of the syllables. 

The followers of Pythagoras and Aristoxemus formed themselves 
into two distinct schools and published to the world several valuable 
books setting forth their favorite theories, ially important are 
the works of Ptolemy, Euclid, Plutarch and Quintillian. After all, 
however, the main difference between these two great schools was 
that the Pythagoreans relied upon strict mathematical calculations as 
to the intervals, while the Aristoxemians claimed that the ear alone 
was the proper guide. 

The following, from Mr. Rockstro, in Lune’s Dictionary, is inter- 
esting and worth quoting. Concerniasg the history of the opera, he says: 
**Whoever would read the story of its infancy aright, must collect its 
details from the history of AncientGreece. It was nurtured at Athens, 
in that glorious theatre, the acoustic properties of which have never 
yet been rivaled. Its earliest librettists were Eschylus and Sophocles 
and its earliest orchestra a band of lyres and flutes. It is quite certain 
that not only were the choruses of the Agememnon and Antigone 
sung to the grandest music that could be produced at the time they 
y aes written, but also that every word of the dialogue was musically 

eclaimed.”’ 





ANECDOTES OF HAYDN. 





way to represent the movement of the waves in a tempest than 
it did to write a difficult a Curtz was very hard to please 
about this tempest, and neither he nor Haydn had ever seen the 
sea or storm. Curtz, in the greatest agitation, walked to and fro, 
and round the composer, who was seated at his piano. “I ine,” 
said he to him, ‘‘a high mountain, and then a valley, and then another 
mountain, and then another valley, these mountains and valleys fol- 
lowing each other rapidly, alps and abysses al y succeeding.” 
This fine description had no effect. In vain did Curtz add to it thun- 
der and lightning. ‘‘Come,” he incessantly repeated, ‘“‘now Haydn 
describe all these horrors distinctly in music, but ones the moun- 
tainis and valleys.’’ Haydn ran his fingers rapidly over the keys, 
then across the semi-tones, was prodigal of sevenths, and modulated 
in an instant from sharp to flat; still the director was not satisfied. 
At last the young musician, entirely out of patience, with a rough 
exclamation extended his hands to the extremities of the instrument, 
and drew them quickly together over the whole keys. ‘That's it! 
that's it!’ cried Curtz, throwing himself on his neck, and almost 


eee often said that it cost him more trouble to find out a 





smothering him with his embraces. Haydn added that, peeenés 
some years afterwards, the straits of Calais in bad weather, ould © 
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not help laughing the whole time at the remembrance of the tempest 
in “ Zhe Devil on Two Sticks.” 

Years after this, Haydn was introduced to old Prince Esterhazy by 
means of a symphony composed for the Prince's birthday. Scarcely 
was the first allegro half over, than the Prince, interrupting the per- 
formers, asked whose was that fine composition. ‘‘Haydn’s,” was 
the reply, and poor Haydn, trembling from head to foot, was made to 
advance. The Prince, on seeing him, exclaimed: ‘‘ So—a Moor I 
should judge, from his dark complexion. Well, Moor, henceforth | 
retain you in my service. Go and dress yourself as my chapel-mas- 
ter. I command you never to may in my presence as you are 
now. You are too little, and have a pitiful looking face. Geta 
new coat, a curled wig, a collar, and -heeled shoes ; but above 
all, they must be high, that your stature may agree with your mind. 
You understand, go, and everything requisite will be given you.” 
The day following, Haydn appeared at the Prince’s levee in the 
grave dress which had been appointed him. He was nominated 
second professor of music, but always retained among his new 
companions the name of the Moor. 











following plan has worked well. First a little lecture, then 

some practical exercises, thus: The greatest use of singing is 

to benefit ourselves. pe vas | can do that. A secondary use of 

singing is to entertain others. Few can do that. The object now be- 

ing our benefit, the following questions are asked and remarks made : 
we ever notice, while we are singing, what we ‘#ink about ? 

Is it about our own voices ? 

Is it about the tune ? 

Is it about the people who are listening to us? 

Is it about what we sing ? 

It is plain that the words we sing can do us no good unless we think 
about them while we are singing. The mind must receive them, and 
the emotions must be moved by them, to make them of any use. 

We can sing words as we do the syllables do, re, mi, or the words 
of a foreign language, without staching any meaning to them ; and 
this must be the case when we are much occupied with our own voices, 
or the tune, or the people who are listening to us. Of course, when 
this is so, the words we utter fade iahahialliehaly away, having no 
lodgment in the mind. 

It is true that words may find a place in the memory, and even in 
the understanding, without doing us any good, but this is when their 
meaning is not received into the affections, or in other words, when 
we do not love what we understand. What we love is kept alive 
and active in us, forming a part of the spiritual structure, which is 
the real man ; what we do not loveis, of course, unwelcome, does not 
form a part of ourselves, and will eventually be thrown off and for- 
gotten. 

We strengthen our emotions by exciting them—or exercising them, 
which is the same thing ; and this we do every time we say anything 
that expresses feeling, provided we do it sincerely, but observe : it is 
much easier to say a thing because we feel it, than it is to feel a thing 
because we say it, and on this fact hangs our greatest difficulty. 

If in our worship we had to say or sing only what we feel, there 
would be less difficulty in making the act beneficial; we should only 
have to a it so that we should not have too much to think of, 
and our feelings would flow out spontaneously, and we should at 
once receive the strengthening that such an exercise would give us; 
but we often come%o church with our emotions more ready to be ex- 
ercised on other subjects than those contained in the hymn or selec- 
tion, and to change the current and feel what we ought, sometimes 
requires great and persevering effort. It would be difficult under 
the most favoring circumstances—the tune simple and no one looking 
on, but it is simply impossible when we must attend much to notes, 
or feel the nsibility of entertaining others with our music. 

We could illustrate this here and now, if we could find some sub- 
ject that all are earnestly interested in, but as all cannot feel exactly 
alike on any subject, our adaptation cannot be perfect ; we may, how- 
ever, probably approximate to unanimity on the subject of being 
glad that we are here, and in expressing good will for each other, 
and interest in the objects of our meeting. 

But here another difficul nts itself, viz.: There are great 
differences in the musical abilities of those present, for while all who 
can speak can utter words in a song-voice, for some, the form of 
utterance, or the tune, as it is commonly called, might have to be 
very simple, hardly more than a monotone, while others can sing a 
tune of considerable musical difficulty. 

If the ordinary rules of courtesy and 
the matter (to say nothing of the rules 


i trying to get every one to join in congregational singing the 


breeding govern us in 
Christian love), those of us 











who sing better, will be glad to accommodate ourselves to the others, 
and will by no means choose a tune which would shut out any con- 
siderable number from participating. If the object were a musical 
rformance for music’s sake, it would be otherwise, but where all 
ave emotions ‘hat would be benefited by expression, it is plainly 
best to adopt some form, if possible, by which this expression can 
be made. 

That this can be done, we think may be proven at once, if all will 
enter heartily into the experiment. (A good blackboard should be so 
placed that all can see it, on which may be written what is to be 
done.) 

Let us all read together, in our ordinary speaking voices, the fol- 
lowing (teacher writes or has prepared beforehand) : 

“Yes, we love our native land, 
Firm by her we 'll ever stand.” 
(Full, free voices. Repeat if necessary.) 

Now again, but make each syllable short, and stop a little after 
each. Emphasize them alike, and let them follow each other in even 
time. The points over the words may stand for this mode of uttering 
them. There is not a person here who cannot do this. 

’ ’ , ’ , ’ , 
Yes, we love our na - tive land, 
, ’ ’ LA ’ , , 
Firm by her we'll ev - er stand. 
(Repeat until well done 

So far with the speech voice, and as a preparation for a more 
musical utterance. 

Now please observe that in all words the vowels are the emotional 
elements and the consonants the thoughtelements. If we are speak- 
ing to the intellects or reasoning powers of men, we do not dwell on 
the vowels, but go quick and straight to the consonants; if, on the 
other hand, we are appealing to their feelings, and trying to draw 
out their emotions, we unconsciously prolong and dwell upon the 
vowels. 

Let us try this. Instead of making each syllable short and stopping 
after it, let us prolong each vowel sound, joining the words nearly 
together. The line over each syllable may stand for the prolonged 
sound. 





Yes, we love our na - tive land, 


Firm by her we'll ev - er stand. 

It was observed that we made the last syllable in each line twice 
as long as the others, so the line over it in the last representation is 
twice as long. 

Let us now try this again, making the voices rise a little, or, as 
musical people would say, give them a little higher pitch, at the fifth 
and sixth syllables of each line. 

This may. be represented thus : 











Yes we love our land, 




















ev - er ———— 
Frm by her we'll stand. 
These lines answer very well to indicate the prolonged sound, but 
dots, called notes, are commonly used, thus: 


a * 
a © od e na - tive ao 
Yes, we love our land, 
o e 
» @& s eo e ss. ao 
Firm by her we'll stand. 


It will be easier to tell where the notes are, if we have a line on or 
above or below which they may be placed, and this will entirely ob- 
viate the necessity of printing the words higher or lower where the 


pitch changes. 








9} —_—_9—__—__o 0 —o——-6 a 
Yes, we love our na - tive land, 
_ os 5 . ia 
Firm by her we'll ev - @ stand. 


It may easily be seen that notes help even those who do not under- 
stand musical notation, for they are a picture of the tune, and go up 
and down, or skip around as the tune does. When the pitch varies 
more, more lines will be required. 

(Several forms or tunes may be given for the following verses, 
and the one may be chosen which will, on the whole, suit the great- 
est number. That can be ascertained by experiment, and the ex- 
periment will be of use in deciding the grade which should be 
adopted for purposes of worship.) Let us remember that no form is 
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useful that requires much thought while we are using it, and that we 
can be benefited in singing only after the tune is so familiar that it 
will require no more thought than do the rules of rhetoric while we 
are talking or reading. 








Ee —-——— &———- 
° ° ° SS 
Now give wel - come ev - ’ry voice, 
—_)———-9 o—_—_0——___0-——_ ——— — 
. _ — —— a + Y—_-— 
In our u - nion here re -  joice; 
onan ahi cick mostesatipes thang ines ialibiceatiesditadaiaiiitigiad stn tleamondipieis 
4 o—-—-® oe SOAR RE she ny) 
Full and free the strain pro - long, 
——— 0——_0-—_—_ 2-8 
——— $< i 
From each _ heart may come a song. 
2. And while good affections grow 
Sweeter, stronger as they flow, 
May our friendly tones impart 
Some new joy to every heart. 
3. So may heavenly truth have sway 
Over all we do or say, 
And inspire in every plan 
Love to God and love to man. 
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IS MUSIC INTELLECTUAL? 


BY PAUL PASTNOR. 














WAS somewhat surprised, the other day, to hear a gentleman 
I whose musical ability is unquestioned, and who is a close thinker, 

as well as an accomplished musician, say, “I sometimes think 
there can be no such thing as a literature of music ; it is such an un- 
intellectual art.'’ The opinion of so competent a judge of the mat- 
ter, thus frankly expressed, disabled my cherished convictions for a 
time, and I did not venture to discuss the question with him. But | 
have thought somewhat upon the matter since, and concluded, after 
all, not to give up my position, that music is an intellectual art. And 
in support of this theory—if nothing more—I would like to urge a 
few brief considerations, before leaving the subject with the readers 
of the MusIcaL Vistror, most of whom, I am confident, are better 
able to settle it than I am, 

In the first place, | submit that music has a direct influence in cul- 
tivating the mind. Music is a part of a well-rounded education. It 
is seldom altogether omitted from a curriculum of study which makes 
any pretentions to being complete. Music is studied in all of our 
common schools, in nearly all our seminaries and academies, and in 
the majority of our colleges. In the latter it most frequently 
takes the form of a voluntary study, supported by organizations on 
the part of the students, and often reaches a high degree of excellence. 
I think the culture which comes from music will be very quickly 
noted in any educational institution, as compared with one where the 
art is not provided for or encouraged. It will be most conspicuous 
in the literary productions of the students, then in their conversation 
and their reading. A student of music is necessarily a student of the 
form and laws of fine art, and these are very much alike in litera- 
ture, painting and music. A certain graceful finish of style, a pure 
taste and ready avoidance of coarse or clumsy expression, mark the 
writer who has had some musical cultivation. And then there are 
a thousand shades of meaning, a thousand delicate terms and modes 
of thought, which only an acquaintance with music can enable the 
student to use or understand. In conversation, too, the man who 
has had musical culture, other things being equal, talks more intel- 
ligently, more observingly, more gracefully than he who is ignorant 
of the gentle art. Leaving out of the question altogether the always 
acceptable and delightful topics of conversation which music sup- 
plies and suggests, | am convinced that the student of music has an 
advantage over others in talking upon general topics. His sympa- 
thies are quick ; he has an address of manner and a readiness of ap- 
prehension directly traceable to the associations and the influences 
of his art ; he is well-read in biography and criticism—the two great 
fountains of information which fit one to speak with men of men, 
The study of music is always a mental stimulus. 

In the second place, music is one of the five arts. Perhaps three- 
fourths of the é#/e//ectuality of the race has been expended upon the 
unfolding, developing, systematizing and criticism of these five higher 
functions of the human intellect—poetry, painting, sculpture, music 
and architecture. It is a composite group; no one of the five arts is 
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detached from or unrelated to another. Music is bound in with all 
these divine activities of the mind and soul of man—proceeds from 
the same source, is governed by the same general principles, and 
works to the same end. Shall we say, then, that all the books that 
have been written, and all the glaring thoughts that have been 
spoken—that the whole literature and tradition of the five arts is for 
naught, because it involves the principles of music, and music is an 
unintellectual art? Ought we not, instead, to reason the other way— 
that if the greater part of intellectuality of the race has been ex- 
pended upon the five arts, then music, naturally and inseparably one 
of the fine arts, must be itself intellectual ? 

And finally, let me urge the fact that music Aas a literature of its 
own. It has, first, its literature of technique—its science, upon 
which some of the most gifted minds of the race have expended 
their interesting energies, with wonderful and imperishable results. 
It has its polite literature its belles-lettres, its essays, its disquisitions, 
its stories, romances, poems. It has its biography—some of the 
most delightful biography that the world ever knew, fascinating as a 
fairy tale! It has its periodical literature, supported by some of the 
most graceful writers of the day. There are in this country more 
musical magazines and other journals than any art or any science 
beside can show. And the special charm of all musical literature is, 
that it can be expressed in two languages, the language of the emo- 
tions and the language of the intellect. Only as the former is suf- 
fered to displace or exceed the latter, can music be called an unin- 
tellectual art. Where these two languages are united in the most 
perfect sympathy and just proportion, music becomes, as it was in- 
tended to be, the most expressive and deepest reaching of the arts. 


——_—_ 
>> <a 


BOETIUS DE MUSICA, 


HE greatest of all Latin writers on music was Torfuatus Server- 
S ius Boetius (476A.D.), This writer takes upon himself the end- 

less task of explaining the mysteries of ancient music, and par- 
ticularly the modes of the Greeks. That he was a musician of 
extensive learning is indisputable, and yet most that he left to the 
world concerning the science of music is worth little except to the 
curious antiquarian. The “‘ De Musica"’ is ‘addressed to the task of 
demonstrating the ‘‘ proportions of the consonances and the other 
intervals as also the proportions themselves, distinguishing between 
the several species of arithmetical, geometrical, and harmonical 
proportion. The design of Boetius in this treatise was, by the aid of 
arithmetic, to demonstrate those ratios which those of the Pythagorean 
school had asserted subsisted between the consonances."’ We leave 
these demonstrations for the scientist and antiquarian; but the 
following extract from his ethical remarks may be of interest to the 
music lover (following Sir John Hawkins, chapter 25) : 

‘“‘ The sensitive power of perception is natural to all living creatures, 
but knowledge is attained by contemplation. The power or faculty of 
hearing enables us not only to form a judgment of sounds, and to 
discover their differences, but to receive delight, if they are sweet and 
adapted to each other ; whence it comes to pass that, as there are four 
mathematical sciences "' (arithmetic, geometry, music and astronomy), 
“The rest’ (grammar, rhetoric and logic) “labor at the investi- 
gation of truth ; but this music, besides that it requires speculation, is 
connected with morality ; for there is nothing that more particularly 
distinguishes human nature, than that disposition observable in man- 
kind to be one way affected by sweet, and another by contrary 
sounds; and this affection is petalieg to particular tempers or certain 
ages, but is common to all. From hence we may discern that it was 
not without reason that Plato said, that the soul ofsthe world was con- 
joined with musical proportion ; and such is the effect of music on the 

uman manners, that a lascivious mind is delighted with lascivious 
modes, and a sober mind is more disposed to sobriety by those of a 
contrary kind; and hence it is that the musical modes, for instance 
the Lydian and Phrygian, take their names from the tempers or 
distinguishing characteristics of those nations that respectively 
delight in them, for it cannot be that things in their nature soft, 
should agree with such as are harsh or contrarywise; wherefore 
Plato held that the greatest caution was to be taken not to suffer any 
change in a well moraled music, there being no corruption of man- 
ners in a republic so great as that which follows a gradual decli- 
nation from a prudent and modest music; for whatever corruptions 
are made in music, the minds of the hearers will immediately suffer 
the same, it being certain that there is no way to the affections 
more open than that of hearing; and these effects are discernible 
among different nations, for the more fierce, as the Getz are de- 
lighted with the harder modes, and the more gentle and civilized 











with such as are moderate; so well was the power of music known 
to the ancient philosophers, that the ms ang eo when they had a 
mind to refresh themselves by sleep after 


e labors and cares of the 





















day, made use of certain songs to procure them an easy and quiet 
rest; and when they awaked they also dispelled the dullness and 
confusion occasioned by sleep, by others, knowing full well that the 
mind and body were conjoined in a musical fitness, and that what- 
ever affects the body, will also produce a similar effect on the mind. 
We cannot doubt but that our body and mind are in a manner 
constituted in the same proportions by which harmonical modu- 
lations are conjoined and compacted, as the following argument will 
show ; for hence it is that even infants are delighted with a sweet, or 
disgusted with a harsh song ; every age and cither sex are affected by 
music, and though they are different in their actions, yet do they 

in their love for music. May such as are under the influence 
of sorrow, even modulate their complaints, and, by the sweetness of 
their songs, find means to alleviate their distress. And it was for this 
reason that the ancients had a custom for the tibia to precede in their 
funeral processions. And though a man cannot sing sweetly, yet 
while he sings to himself he draws forth an innate sweetness from 
his heart. From all these things it is clear beyond doubt that music 
is naturally joined to us, and that if we would we can not deprive 
ourselves of it; wherefore the power of the mind is to be exerted, that 
what is implanted in us by nature should also be comprehended by 
science, For, as in sight, it is not sufficient for learned men barely 
to behold colors and forms unless they investigate their properties ; 
so also is it not sufficient to be delighted with musical songs, unless 
we also learn by what proportion of voices or sounds they are joined 
together.” 





STUDIES IN THE LIFE OF BACH. 


bin great master of all musical scholars was John Sebastian 
Bac 
1685 





He was born at Eisenach, in Prussia, March, A. D. 

Bach's was a quiet home-life, peaceful, uneventful, and, 

to the ordinary reader of history, dull, His long career began and 
ended in the bosom of his own family, during which time he devoted 
all his energies to his duties as cantor of St. Thomas’ church at 
Leipsic, and the composing of innumerable, imperishable cantatas, 
oratorios, organ works, fugues, suites, concertos, etc., for clavichord 
and almost every other instrument. Surely Bach was the most 
modest of men. Purity of heart combined with greatness of mind 
were his leading characteristics, The world did not know that a 
greater man than even Handel was living so quietly at Leipsic. The 
world did not know that by far the greatest organist of all ages was 
modestly playing sabbath after sabbath at St. Thomas’. For a great 
while he composed & new cantata for every service in the year. 
* They were once sung under his own direction and then laid aside to 
make room for new ones. Some of his greatest works he himself 
never heard performed. It was just one hundred years after the first 
representation that Mendelssohn succeeded in procuring the second 
ormance of the passion music (according to Matthew). Many of 

the works of Bach were preserved to posterity in MSS., by his sons 
who were also celebrated for their skill in music, Thus gradually 
has it dawned upon the world what a rich mine of untold wealth is 
to be found in his works. We are now rcady to say in all truth that 
no really earnest musical student can neglect the careful, conscientious 
study and analysis of some of the works of John Sebastian Bach. 
Surely no organist can claim to have begun the proper study of his 
instrument, until he has taken Bach for his daily food. The organist 
who finds more pleasure in Battiste thanin Bach ought to be entreated 
by all that is good and true, to cease his “ grinding,”’ He ought to 
be told candidly that he has no talent for organ music. O, for the 
day when, in America, church-going people will listen intelligently to 
Bach and spew out Battiste. But Bach is not only for the organist. 
The pianist must also look to the 48 fugues, for a kind of technique 


and musical learning that can be obtained nowhere else. The true | 
violinist also turns to Bach as zealously as if the old master had | 
devoted his whole life to the development of that special branch of | 


playing. 
It is the humble opinion of the writer, that there is not elsewhere 
in all the realms of musical literature as high a standard of Christian 


art, as in the cantatas and other religious works of Bach, True, he is | 


so intellectual that many, many are unable to follow him. But back 


of all his learning one readily discovers the deepest emotions, the | toire, N 
warmest pulsations of his devoted, Protestant, Christian heart, Many 


writers delight in talking of the coldness and owe Med Bach, but 
surely these terms in this instance are misapplied. metimes you 


cannot see his meaning at once, and as a natural consequence you | 
cannot feel his warmth. But how the innermost soul is aroused and | 
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of thought and equally skillful in expression, could possibly have 

roduced such colossal structures and giant forms as Bach has left in 
his great church works, which in all their greatness are created out of 
the’ deepest and most trustful piety.” 

Prof. Maczewski (in Lune’s Dictionary ) says : ‘‘ Bach's counter-point 
is generally spoken of as the special mark of his genius; and un- 
approachable as he is in this branch, his real power lies less in the 
dapat inconceivable facility and dexterity with which he manages 
the complicated net-work of parts, than in that formal construction of 
the movements which resulted from this manner of writing. In this 
he exhibits a consistency, fertility and feeling for organic completeness, 
which are truly inimitable, His inelode, bis harmony, his periods, 
all seem to be of one mold. An indestructible and unalterable con- 
formity to law, pervades the whole as well asthe parts. These formal 

rinciples are governed, pervaded and animated, from first to last, 
“ the idea of the sialioll cnaipesition so that the materials, though 
in themselves void of expression, become imbued with an inexhaustible 
depth of meaning and produce infinite varieties of form. The 
wonderful unity of idea and formal construction gives the stamp of 
the true work of art to Bach's compositions and explains the magical 
attraction which they exert on those who make them their earnest 
study.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


—— + Sa 


MUSICAL GOSSIP. 


RUBINSTEIN has composed the music to a comic opera libretto, by 
Herr Ernest Wicherts of Konigsburg. 

Tue Emperor of Russia has made Rubinstein a Knight of the Wal- 
dimir Order, Class III., whatever that is. 


HAMBURG proposes to celebrate the 200th anniversary of Handel's 
birth next year by a grand musical festival. 

Sir Micuaet Costa is about to retire from public life. By advice 
of his physicians he will spend the winter in Italy. 

Tue heirs of Richard Wagner have lost their action against the 
Municipality of Leipsic for unauthorized performance of the com- 
poser’s works. 


THE SONG OF SOLOMON has been put into the form of an oratorio 
by Mr. A. C. Mackenzie, an English composer of some note. It is 
called ‘‘The Rose of Sharon.”’ 

ANOTHER book about Wagner is printed, this time in Dutch, and by 
G. Viotta. Here isthe title: ‘‘ R. Wagner, Zijn Leven Enzijne Werken 
Geschetst,"’ Amsterdam: Van Dauben in Sneck. 

OPERA BY, TELEPHONE.—Gounod's Faust, which was performed by 
Carl Rosa Opera Company, at the Princess’ Theater, Manchester, 
recently, was heard simultaneously at Warrington through the medi- 
um of a telephone. 

At Vienna is to be given next month, a cyclus of Wagner's dramatic 
works except ‘‘Parsifal,"’ at the Imperial Opera House. Out of 
consideration for the artists there will be ‘“‘breaks’’ in the performan- 
ces, which extend over twenty days. 

ANOTHER new instrument is announced in the advertisement that 
“Herr Karl Hahn is playing at Crystal Palace this day, on his new 
instrument, the Cantus Trancendentalis, Ancient Melodies, Chinese, 
Hindustani, Hebrew, and Arabian, and Modern Melodies, Hungarian, 
Russian, and Gipsy songs from the ‘Tatra.”’ 

COMPLAINT is justly made by the English music journals, that the 
Annual Church Congress, recently in session, did not devote a part 
of its time to the consideration of church music. After all, it may 











| have been wise to have let it alone, for it is the Visrror's experience 


that very few clergymen know enough about church or any other 
kind of music to discuss it with intelligence and profit. 


M. Louis Besson of the Paris Lwenement, tells the following 
pleasant little story: ‘‘The other day a poor woman was endeavoring 
to earn a little money by singing in the Rue de Sentie. She was en- 
feebled with cold and hunger, and her voice was hoarse with the 
effects of a sore throat, Suddenly her strength failed and she sank 
on the pavement. At this moment a young pupil at the Conserva- 

faite. Anna Drousart—why not tell her name ?—came out of 
the opposite house and perceived the unfortunate singer. She tended 
her with every possible care and gave her money. But, not being 
very rich herself, she conceived the idea of putting herself in the 
woman's place. So the inhabitants of the streets were surprised to 
hear all at once a fresh and lovely soprano voice singing without 


you are made to glow with emotion, when the deep has been carefully accompaniment Gounod's “Ave Maria"’ and the “Berceuse’’ from 


explored 
Rust 

music an 

as it were, of its own accord. 


L’Africaine.” All the windows were thrown open, as may be imag- 


! 

says: “ Deep moral earnestness is the very foundation of his ined, and contributions poured in so liberally, that the poor woman re- 

d glorifies even his playful creations. Lovelimess adds itself, turned home with the sum of eighty-five francs, which Mdlle. Dousart 
nly such a strength, eminent in depth | had thus cheerfully earned for her. 
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All letters on dusiness to the Publishers. 


So MUCH space has been devoted to ancient 
musical history in this Vistror that our article 
on the ** Music of the Bible” is laid over. 


Our holiday number will be an especially 
fine one, both in its literature and music. 
May we not suggest that a year’s subscription 
to the ‘‘cleanest and most helpful musical 
journal in America,” would prove an accepta- 
ble Christmas present to a musical friend ? 


”» 


Gray's ‘‘ Elegy” has been set to music by 
an English composer. A writer says of it: 

The composition has an Arcadian tone. Na- 
tional sounds are imitated in the music. If 
swallows twitter, there is twittering in the or- 
chestra; if a beetle hums, some instrument 
hums, too, In like manner the curfew tolls, 
the owl hoots and the cock crows. Gray’s 
line— 

The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power— 
has suggested an elaborate orchestral piece, 
called **The Pageant of Music.” 

THANK Heaven we are not among that 
number who are unable to see anything good 
or useful, outside of the works of the classic 
writers. We reverence the great masters and 
delight in their works, but we also believe in the 
usefulness of the lesser lights, and feel that the 
one in his sphere is as useful as the other in 
This does not oblige us, however, to ap- 
**stuff” that is written and 
published. The good things of all grades, 
however simple, should be sought out and 
commended, the poor ones even of the classic 
writers, discouraged and put aside, A thing 
is not classic because it is difficult, or * trashy” 


his. 
prove of all the 


because it is simple. 


Moopy and Sankey seem to be meeting with 
considerable opposition in Ireland. A dispatch 
from Limerick says that a crowd of men and 
boys gather in front of the theater, in which 





the meetings are held, and endeavor, by jeer- 
ing and hooting, to interrupt the services. It 
has been necessary to appoint police to guard 
the place. If the Irish hoodlums think they 
can intimidate Mr Moody, they will soon find 
that they have got hold of the wrong man for 
that purpose. He don’t scare worth a cent. 
But, as the Chicago Saturday Night puts it, 
while the Irish are willing to accept American 
cash in unlimited quantities, they do not pro- 
pose to treat our evangelists with common 
decency. This will do to remember the next 
time the hat is passed around. 





AND now the Methodist brethern who are 
always wide awake in church work and revival 
matters have declared in council, what the 
Visiror has always asserted, that the regular 
church tunes and music of the “hymnals’”’ are 
not suitable for the Sunday school and revival 
meetings. Dr. Joyce is very decided in his 
opinion on this subject. Another divine said 
that God made-young people with a good deal 
of jingle, and they needed more spirited music. 
To all of which we say, Amen! Old Hundred 
is a grander tune than “ When He Cometh,” 
but the children do not love the one as they do 
the other and cannot be made to do so. At 
any rate the *‘ being made” to like a thing is 
the worst thing about it. Now let those who 
make our music books for young people, think 
of this wise conclusion of the Methodists and 
profit by it. 





WE have already commented on the strange 
action of the United Presbyterians and their 
recent anti-organ convention. They have now 
issued a book of some 170 pages containing 
articles attempting to demonstrate that it is 
sinful to use instrumental music in church wor- 
ship. 

The strange logic, says the New York Sun, 
and curious argument with which these brethern 
undertake to make good their cause are no less 
phenomenal than the persistence with which 
they adhere to doctrines which the most casual 
reader of the Bible must see are utterly untena- 
ble. The position which the anti-organ men 
take is that thé methods of worship authorized 
and commanded in the Old Testament are abol- 
ished by the New Testament. Christ and his 
Apostles did not, as far as they know, use in- 
strumental music or command it to be used. 
Therefore, according to these essayists and 
gwen instrumental music is wrong. By 
the position they take they throw overboard 
the Old Testament and ignore its teachings; 
yet they use the Psalms, and steadfastly refuse 
to sing anything else in their churches, 


THe Chautauqua Musical Reading Club 
articles in this Vistror have not been arranged 
under a special department heading, but for 
convenience in ‘‘make up” scattered through- 
out the ‘wide measure”’ columns of the paper. 
There will be each month a/paragraph in the 
editorial notes on this page calling attention to 
the Readings for the month. For this month 
they are as follows: ‘*Ancient Musical His- 
tory,” ‘Plutarch de Musica,” ‘ Oratorio,” 
‘“‘Boetius de Musica,”’ and ‘Studies in the 
Life of Bach.” 





High Prices, 


Lively times are expected in opera this 
season, with Nilsson at the head of the Abbey 
Company, and Patti the attraction with Ma- 
pleson. Both managers agree that one or the 
other must go to the wall, ‘* Then,” says Ma- 
pleson with his usual sang/roid, ‘*1 will have 
the field to myself.” If the war shall result in 
lower rates, we shall be glad of it; but the ad- 
mission price cannot be much less than it is, 
while leading singers are paid such extravagant 
prices for their services. For Patti to ask 
$5,000 for each appearance in opera, is an ex- 
tortion ; a sum for which she can give no suit- 
able return. The public, fickle as it is, would 
sustain any. manager bold enough to resist such 
extravagant demands. 

To say that one need not attend the opera if 
he does not wish to pay the prevailing prices 
is no argument in favor of them, Artists owe 
something to the public. The public is no un- 
important factor in the making such artists as 
Nilsson and Patti. Without the encouragement 
of the public, the artist would have little in- 
ducement to spend years in practice and study. 
The assistance rendered public singers by the 
people, in many ways, calls for a recognition 
of public rights by the recipients of these fa- 
vors. If the millenium were at hand we should 
say that the special talent granted great singers 
and other artists is of itself a sign that they 
should use it for the benefit of the public, but 
alas! this view of the subject it is useless to 
consider at so remote a period from the good 
time coming. It is true that we have it from 
the lips of some of these distinguished person- 
ages that, possessing these great gifts, they are 
desirous of making the best use of them, but 
when the birds refuse to sing except upon pay- 
ment of enormous sums for every note that is- 
sues from their magic throats, we are compelled 
to question the correctness of their definition 
of the term * best use.”’ 

We do not question the right of talent to de- 
mand and receive suitable payment for its ser- 
vice. Cultivated talent costs something. The 
public demands that it be trained and developed 
to its highest point, and that is expensive. The 
long years of study and practice, the endless rep- 
etition of tiresome scales and exercises, the learn- 
ing of the thousand and one things necessary 
to make one appear creditably and acceptably 
upon the stage—all these things cost, and the 
monetary expense is often the least of all the 
outlays. These should be paid for, and well 
paid, too. The public are ready to foot the 
bills, even when a little unreasonable. 

But there is such a thing as carrying this ex- 
travagance of demand a little too far. These 
personages are dependent upon the public. 
The public is capricious. One of these days it 
will occur to the said public that it is being 
imposed upon ; that it has been lured by sirens 
to blind acquiescence in unjust tribute. The 
public will then put wool in its ears, as Ulysses 
did, and sail away from the charmers, charm 
they never so wisely, and go where quite as 
satisfactory and far less expensive entertain- 
ments await it. 




















It is strange that managers and artists do not 
see that the present condition of things must 
bring disaster sooner or later. The public can 
not always be bled with impunity. Failure 
must come to one, or the other, or both, or all 
of these people who make such extortionate 
demands, A healthy competition is a good 
thing. It is possible to have a generous rivalry 
of great men and women and combinations, 
by which both they and the public shall be 
benefited. Ata fair price for tickets, a half- 
dozen opera companies might make a financial 
success this season. The probabilities are that 
neither of the two troupes just organized will 
have much to boast of at the end of the year, 
if indeed they are fortunate enough to com- 
plete their proposed tours. 

If the impending disaster, which we foresee, 
will tend to readjust salaries and prices, we 
shall be glad to see it hastened on. 





Personal Appearance. 





A competent teacher is marked by certain 
indispensable traits and habits. Personal ap- 
pearance has much to do with a teacher's 
success, both in securing pupils and in retaining 
their respect and esteem, A slovenly musician 
is never attractive whatever his talent or at- 
tainments. The supposition is a reasonable 
one, that ifa person is careless and untidy in 
his dress, he will be so in his work. Indif- 
ference to personal appearance in a teacher, 
breeds in the mind of the pupil a distrust as to 
his intellectual wardrobe. A disregard for 
personal appearance is an insult to the pupil 
and to the families into which, on account of 
his profession, the music teacher is admitted. 

But many of the greatest geniuses the world 
has known have been slovenly and unti'y in 
their habits and unmindful of their personal 
appearance. Beethoven was notably so. Dr. 
Johnson, great as he was, was not only a hog 
in his manners, such as he had, but in his habits 
also. These exceptions, however, only prove 
the rule, Slovenly habits are no sign of 
genius, as many suppose, and they make a 
mistake who in these things as in their hand- 
writing endeavor to imitate these great men, 
by doing as badly as they know how to do. 

On the other hand, tidiness, cleanliness, 
neatness of dress, and gentle manners not only 
always command respect, but are an indication 
of the quality of work such an one will perform. 
Not that dress or frequent washings, or a clean 
shirt every day will make a good teacher, ora 
superior musician, or a poet, but as a rule, the 
good teacher, the superior musician and the 
poet will give proper attention to these things 
for his own sake as well as out of regard for 
those with whom he comes in contact. The 
finer spirits, those of the most delicate tastes ; 
the most cultured and refined natures are, 
because they are such, mindful of these things, 
and by these we know them. 

In reality, we are like.our surroundings, and 
our surroundings are what we make them, 

_ The spiritual part of man is what governs him, 
and if he is disorderly, untidy and dirty out- 








wardly, it is because he is so inwardly. This 
is a hard saying, but it is true nevertheless. 

Music, of all the arts should have for its 
exponents those who have due regard for 
neatness and order in all things, and who ex- 
emplify it in their own personal appearance. 
We are sorry to say that the facts in this case 
as in many others are often the opposite of 
what they should be. 





Cash or Oredit. 


**The doctrine of total depravity is a good 
one” said an old lady, “if people would only 
live up to it.’ Some people do live up to it, 
as well as they know how, as is manifested in 
their conduct in regard to old debts and 
similar inconveniences. We have known 
people who have obtained goods on credit to 
refuse to pay for them afterwards because the 
goods were disposed of.and the money spent. 
Some men pay for their dinners before they eat 
them because it secms a waste of money to do 
so after the meal is out of sight. 

It is very hard to pay an old debt. We 
know this to our sorrow. Periodically we get 
out our old ‘‘teaching account,” and fondly 
imagine what we should do if all our old 
cus—tomers would settle their little bills. 
Professional accounts are difficult to collect. 
How hard it is to pay a doctor’s bill after one 
has got well and is about again? One feels 
very much as felt the hero of the celebrated 
“ Arkansaw Traveler” story, about his leaky 
shanty, When it rained, he couldn’t mend it, 
and in fair weather it didn’t need mending. 

The credit system has its uses and abuses. 
While it is better to pay for things as they are 
purchased or bargained for, it may not always 
be convenient to do so. In all well-managed 
-business houses, however, cash on delivery 
should be the rule and ‘time sales” the ex- 
ception. 

After all, cash or credit, is very much a 
matter of habit. It is possible to so conduct a 
busipess that there will always be a surplus on 
hand for cash payments, for renewal or increase 
of stock. The credit system tends to induce 
careless and often reckless purchasing. The 
cash vrinciple on the contrary, makes one 
cautious in expenditure and judicious in se- 
lection. A man who buys on “long timé” 
will often load up with things he does aot 
really need, because he gets them on credit. 
One paying cash for everything buys only what 
he needs or what he is sure will add to his 
power and success as a business man. 

Stringency in the money market, or a panic, 
will often cause the careful to suffer as well as 
the careless and improvident, but it is a fact 
that most of our large financial disasters come 
about from the very unwise method of doing 
business which allows customers large or small 
to run up bills on * time.” 

We are not sure but the blame, in failure, 
should be laid at the doors of those who hold 
** paper,” rather than upon those who fail to 
“come to time.”’ Merchants are sometimes 
far more anxious to sell a bill of goods, than to 
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investigate thoroughly the financial standing of 
the purchaser, 
put his name to a note with liyle or no inquiry 
as to assets, only to have at last the pleasure 
of paying the whole bill himself or going to the 
wall with his friend, 

The music trade is especially unfortunate in 


An endorser will sometimes 


having alarge credit system which is growing no 
better very fast. Constant failures and changes 
in firm names, itinerency in business, etc., at- 
test this fact. 
regulating the whole traffic, so that it may be 
without delay put upon a firm and lasting basis. 


There should be some way of 


In the first place, no large or long credits 
should be allowed. 
pervising power which should have the author- 


There should be some su- 


ity to inquire into the financial standing of all 
members of the trade, and have a regulating 
control over them. In case of embarassment 
there should be an Adjusting Board, whose 
duty it should be to see that all concerned had 
fair play. The Music Board of Trade might 
very properly assume this duty. 

The Music Board of Trade would do well to 
adopt some such plan as is followed by the Sta- 
tionery Trade. 
whose name has escaped us at this moment: 


To quote from an exchange 


**In the stationery trade, which is much more 
extensive than the music trade, there is what is 
called the Stationers’ Board of Trade. It is the 
duty of this board to keep a strict watch over 
all parties connected with that trade, and to 
know their standing. Ifa dealer gets into any 
financial trouble he immediately applies to the 
board of trade, and if he is worthy, the board 
recommends a certain concession in his behalf. 
If the case is a hopeless-one it notifies the cred- 
itors who generally allow the Board of Trade 
to settle their difficulties for them, and conse- 
quently every one is served alike. This holds 
good in every instance, except when a failure 
occurs, and preferences are given. If a firm 
resorts to any of the tricks so often practiced by 
agents in the music trade, the Board sets down 
upon him and he finds it an impossibility to 
get credit again.” 

To the Music Board of Trade 
whom it may concern, this article is respect- 
fully submitted. 


W. F. Sherwin. 


Mr. W. F. Sherwin, so well known to our 
readers by his pleasant letters and delightful 
music, has accepted a position in the Boston 
Conservatory of Music, as Chorus Director. 
This is a most enviable position and one of 
great use and influence, for which the genial 
professor is eminently fitted. 

Many have known Mr. Sherwin as a Sunday 
School worker only, although thousands at the 
great Summer Assemblies have borne testimony 
to his superior skill in organizing and conduct- 
ing large choruses and producing classical mu- 
sic. Arrangements are such that he will still 
retain his position at the Assemblies next season, 
as heretofore, and will conduct Musical Con- 
ventions, Sunday School Institutes, and give 
lectures on music as formerly. His relations 
with the house of John Church & Co. will con- 
tinue to be most cordial, and readers of the 
Vistror will hear from him often. 

We commend him to the tender mercies of 
Gov. Butler, the Boston police force, etc., 
and are sure his influence will be felt by all 
the inmates of the State Institution at Concord 
whenever he shall be transferred thither. Our 
best wishes go with him and his, wherever they 


may be. 


and 40 all 
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City Wotes. 
Horace J. Wetherell will spend the winter 
in Aiken, 5. C., by advice of his physicians. 


The Apollo Club are again in practice, and 
propose giving a series of concerts at an early 
date, 


And now J. F. Rudolphsen, supposed to be 
a fixtureat the ‘‘College of Music,”’ threatens to 
resign. 


Prof. Nembach, one of our most talented 
musicians, has written an opera, which is in 
rehearsal by the Phoenix Musical Club. 


A Children’s Chorus will be one of the fea- 
tures of the next Chicago Festival. Why not 
have one at our own May Festival next year. 


The Pheenix Club are rehearsing a work by 
Brandel, ** Suppe’s Right-hand Man,”’ and to 
whom, it issaid, much of the success of Suppe’s 
works is due. 


Prof. Herman Auer is organist and music di- 
rector at the Church of Our Savior, Mt. Au- 
burn. Mr. Lindau is a member of the choir, 
Mr. Auer’s city address is care of John Church 
& Co. 

Mr. Geo. Magrath has been invited to pre- 
es a program for the entertainment of the 

usical Club. He is soon to take a flying trip 
to Boston to play at one of Henschel’s Sym- 
phony Concerts. 

Miss Josie Jones Yorke, a Cincinnati girl, who 
has been singing in opera with great success in 
England, has jomed the Mapleson company for 
a tour through America. She should havea 
right royal welcome home. 


John Church & Co. announce two new Christ- 
mas solos, for church use: ‘‘And There were 
Shepherds,” by H. B. Turpin, of Dayton, O.; 
and ‘* Hail, Heavenly Dawning,” by the favor- 
ite composer, J. W. Bischoff, of Washington, 
D.C, 


On receipt of the Pallium from Rome, Arch- 
bishop Elder will celebrate Pontifical High 
Mass, at which Haydn’s Third or Imperial 
Mass will be performed. J. Frank Wilson is 
the efficient organist and music director at the 
Cathedral. 


Miss Jennie Vornholtz, formerly soprano at 
the Church of Our Savior, is in Boston, study- 
ing under Mrs, Hall, the pet of Boston music 
teachers, who has secured a church engagement 
for her pupil to the tune of $700, P. M. (pecu- 
liar meter). 


A recent meeting of the officers of the Apollo 
Club in Church & Co.’s building resulted in 
satisfactory arrangements for the coming year’s 
work. Applications for associate membership 
were also acted upon. Over 150 names consist- 
ing, many of them, of representative citizens, 
were added to the list. 


The May Festival Chorus are doing good 
work in their rehearsals. Cherubini's Requiem, 
in C minor, will be a notable feature of the 
winter’s work. Though not in conformity with 
the rubrics of the Catholic Church (therefore 
not used by it), it is a grand work, and will be 
sure to please both those who sing and hear it. 


Mr. Phelps, the new tenor of the Duff Opera 
Company, was for a long time a successful 
teacher in Chicago. He has a good voice, but 
did net do himself justice at his deéut as Gerald 
in ** Lakme,” in this city a short time ago. He 
did as well as the rest of the company, how- 
ever, with the two notable exceptions of Miss 
Juch and Campobello. 


Donn Piatt and Bruno Ocsear Klein have 
written a new comic opera, which they have 
entitled **Keno,”” The libretto by Mr. Piatt 








of course is pointed and witty, and shoots folly 
as it flies, but good as it is, we think it unneces- 
sarily coarse in spots. The music we have not 
heard, but we know the composer is talented 
and has done good work in other directions. 


The Apollo Club has fixed the limit of asso- 
ciate membership cards at five hundred, and 
the price per year is $5. Each member is en- 
titled to two tickets for each of the four con- 
certs to be given during the season. There 
will be no tickets for any of the entertainments, 
so that none aside from members can secure 
them. Applications for membership will be 
voted upon by the officers of the society, who 
are elected by the active members of the chorus 
ranks. Those desiring to join can leave their 
names with Mr, Jennings, Librarian of the club, 
who is easily to be found in John Church & 
Co.’s establishment. 





Concerts and Conventions. 





W. A. Lafferty has held institutes at New 
Bedford, Pa., and Imperial, Pa., during 
October. 


Pror. W. F, SHERWIN, in another column, 
gives some account of his recent convention 
work, so we omit mention of it in this depart- 
ment. 


CHEVALIER De KonTskI! is with the Emma 
Thursby Concert Company, The dates for 
their appearance in Cincinnati have not yet 
been announced. 


Mr. H. Hl. McGranahan recently conducted 
two weeks’ institutes at Spartansburg, Pa., 
and Salamanca,N, Y. Goes to Wallaceville, 
Pa., Oct. 22nd, and Randolph, N. Y., Nov. 
Sth. 


CoviINGToON, Ky.—Root and Butterworth’s 
Cantata of David the Shepherd Boy was given 
here on the evening of Oct. 4th, under the 
direction of Caleb T, Morris, with Elijah D. 
Salt as organist. 


Canton, O.—A grand Organ Recital and 
Concert was given at this place Sepi. 22nd and 
24th, with Frederic Archer organist, and Mr. 
C. C. Case, conductor. Miss Inez E, Williams 
pianist. The program was a fine one, 


STAUNTON, VA.—The choir of Trinity church 
gave a public recital, a short time ago, which 
was especially noticeable for the choice selec- 
tions for both choir and organ. Prof. F. R. 
Webb, formerly of Salem, O., is now organist 
at this church. 





Some Day. 


**Some Day,” one of Wellings’ most suc- 
cessful songs, was written under peculiarly 
painful gircumstances. His wife was out 
yachting with some friends and it was rumored 
that the vessel had met with an accident at sea. 
Being most anxious to ascertain the truth of 
this report, he at once telegraphed to Cowes, 
Isle of Wight, whither he knew his wife had 
gone, but received no reply; he telegraphed 
again. “,ut still no reply; evengually it became 
too late to telegraph any more that day, and 
Mr. Welling sat up all night, in the utmost 
agony of mind, awaiting the reply which never 
came. During this time of terrible suspense, 
he by chance picked up the words of ** Some 
Day,” 
weeks, and he was so struck by the line— 

“Or are you dead, or do you live?” 
that the melody flashed through his mind at 
once, 





THE NEw CATCHING KRiIsS KRINGLE con- 
tains a simple arrangement of the music of the 
‘‘Adeste Fidelis’? with a translation of a part 
of the old Latin hymn which closely approaches 
the original words, 


which had been lying on his table for | 











Music in Wisconsin. 





BY W. F. SHERWIN. 





Wisconsin has musical taient in rich abun- 
dance, not alone in the larger cities, but scat- 
tered throughout all the tuwns and hamlets, 
If by some concerted movement the best sing- 
ers and players of the State could be massed 
ina festival, they could make a magnificent 
showing in strength and = 

The Convention at Fond du Lac, Oct. 9-12, 
which was called the annual meeting of the 
State Association, though but a comparatively 
small portion of the State was represented, 
was said to have been the largest and most en- 
thusiastic for years, Certainly it revealed a 
remarkable proportion of ‘singers and pianists 
who could render an fociee. <8 solo at short 
notice, so that, with three matinees and two 
concerts, it was hard to find places for all who 
could do good service in this line. 

Three sessions a day were held, filled to the 
brim with hard, honest work, which showed a 
great advantage in the two concerts, wherein 
the chorus singing was exceptionally fine in 
precision, light and shade, and general finish, 
Of course, there was the usual scarcity of tenors 
and basses, which we find everywhere in such 
gatherings, continually remind one of the say- 
ings of good old Dominie Wyckoff, of Albany, 
many years ago—‘'It will be just so in heaven, 
five hundred women to one man!” But we 
had some consolation at Fond du Lac in the 
fact that some of the male vwices were so re- 
markably good as to go far towards making up 
in quality and effectiveness what was lacking in 
numbers. 

In general, the Wisconsin voices are fresh 
and vigorous, holding well to the pitch, hardly 
ever singing with the disagreeable tendency to 
‘*flatting,”” which is too common where the 
climate is more enervating. The vocal strain 
here was greater than usual because, with 
brilliant and difficult sacred choruses and 
English glees to be mastered, the instrumental 
help was mainly confined to a ae, Sy square 
piano, which, however, in the hands of Mrs, 
Jeanette Ainsworth, of Madison, was made to 
do its “level best,” in supplying the place of a 
much needed orchestra. 

Many of the soloists deserve special mention, 
but to particularize would seem invidious 
where all did so well, and only be of local in- 
terest, 

There was continually increasing enthusiasm, 
adetermination to ‘twin or die,” a charming 
sociability, a hearty manifestation of apprecia- 
tion by large audiences, a good time generally, 
and money left in the treasury after paying all 
expenses. The next meeting will be held at 
Sheboygan Falls; it might be well to offer a 
chromo for the attendance of every male singer, 
so that the conductor might appear less like the 
head of a Mormon family! 

Fond du Lac (‘*Head of the Lake’ isa 
pleasant, thriving bit of a city at the head of 
Lake Winnebago, and its citizens, despite the 
growls of one newspaper, which called the 
singers ‘visiting beggars,” entertained most 
hospitably members of the Convention from 
abroad. 

There is a good opening here in the Metho- 
dist Church for a good organist who can also 
train a choir and do class teaching. Another 
iswanted at Atchison, Kansas, and in every 
direction elsewhere. ‘The harvest is plenteous, 
but the (skilled) laborers are few.” 

Now for a ten days’ convention at Ottawa, 
Kansas. 








THe New CaTcHInG Kriss KRINGLE con- 
tains the words and music of the ‘Golden 
Carol,” “The First Noel,” and ‘God rest 
you Merry Gentlemen.”” He has an original 
carol to be sung to the imitation of bells in 
the distance. 























Chicago Notes. 





Miss Emma Louise Fowler, teacher of vocal 
music, is meeting with great success with her 
= Miss Fowler was a pupil of Madame 

udersdorff. 

Miss Amy Fay, the popular pianist and 
teacher, is very busy, having more pupils than 
she can attend to. Miss Fay goes to Omaha 
shortly to give some concerts, 

The Emma Thursby concerts of the 19th and 
20th inst., were very well attended, Miss 
Thursby being encored four times at the mat- 
inee, singing that favorite song, Twickenham 
Ferry, for the last encore. 

Mr, N. B. Muier, is a new addition to the 
musical fraternity, having studied under the 
most celebrated masters of the voice and comes 
here very highly recommended, We predict a 
great success for Mr. Muier. 

Dr. F. Ziegfeld, President of the Chicago 
Musical College, has just returned from a few 
weeks’ recreation at the Yellowstone Park. The 
Dr. is much refreshed from his recent trip. 
The College is meeting with wonderful success. 

Mr. W. L. Tomlins, who has been quite ill, 
we are glad to say is rapidly convalescing and 
hopes to resume his work in a week or so. The 
May Festival Chorus has under way Handel’s 
Dettingen Te Deum, Bach’s Strong Castle is 
our Lord, and Zadock the Priest. iss Emma 
Heckle recently sung in St. Louis with great 
success, and has been re-engaged to sing during 
the coming season. 

Mr. Maro L. Bartlett has been engaged as 
Director of the Vocal Department of the Chi- 
cago Musical College, to fill the vacancy made 
by Mr. Phelps, who has been engaged as 
leading tenor of the Standard Opera Co,, of 
New York. Mr. Bartlett also directs the Men- 
delssohn Club of **Hyde Park,” the Mozart 
a of Chicago; he also conducted the 
annual convention of the Trumbull Co., Ohio, 
Mus. Ass’n, from Sept. 18, to 22, and has just 
organized a training school for church music in 
the First Congregational Church with 150 in 
the class. Mr. Bartlett has only been in Chi- 
cago for one year and has met with wonderful 
success, being a man of rare musical qualities, 

w. L. D. 


Music in Boston. 


**IT am here” (this is a quotation from the 
** Duke’s motto”’’ and fits my case exactly). 
I have left the effete monafchies of Europe 
and am again in the midst of concerts, criti- 
cisms, journalism, and teaching the young idea 
how to shoot at high C’s. But the list of con- 
certs has been as yet a rather restricted one. 
In fact I find myself only in the midst of— 
one concert. But that concert was a rather 
important one, being the opening of the season 
of the 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
This great institution promises twenty four 
symphonic feasts this season, and the pro- 
s are all likely to be very interesting, 
ut nevertheless it is like a big fish in a pond 
with little ones, it scares all the smaller fishes 
away, and makes Boston’s music somethin 
ofa monopoly. Some of the concerts: whic 
it has Killed were not such very little fish 
either, for the Philharmonic Society and the 
Harvard Musical Association hath gave u 
the ghost because they could not compete with 
the formidable foe. The Boston Symphony 
Orchestra is backed by the purse of a very 
wealthy banker, and this gentleman is content 
each year to sink a large sum of money in 
order to found, eventually in Boston, a per- 
manent orchestra. It was faintly or Rall sp at 








the beginning of the concerts, that they were 
for the benef 


t of the poorer and the middle 





classes, but that fiction has faded away. A 
season ticket costs with the premium about 
$20.00, so that if an humble mechanic desires 
to educate his family in symphonic forms he 
must be prepared to disgorgy the greater part 
of a hundred dollar note. 

The first program was interesting but not 
exactly ‘‘light” as had been promised. It 
contained ubinstein’s Ocean Symphony, 
which is as long as an octan voyage, almost. 
The ‘‘storm movement” was omitted, which 
shortened the work somewhat and prevented 
sea-sickness, but even with the omission the 
work took overan hour. I find it a great maé- 
terpiece only in its first and last movements, 
the former being an especially inspired portion 
of the work. It was played all the way from 
good to indifferent and bad. The first move- 
ment went well, but the rest of the work suffered 
somewhat from the hot, damp temperature of 
the evening. The violins were especially de- 
moralized and strifigs snapped in almost every 
passage. The balance of the parts was better 
than last season, the wood wind being decidedly 
improved. 

The concert began with Beethoven's ‘‘Dedica- 
tion of the House.” Mr. Henschel, the con- 
ductor, begins a season with this work, and 
seems to regard the composition as a musical 
— before meat. It was well rendered. 

iss Hope Glenn was the vocalist, and she was 
at her very best. Heretofore she has always 
— Boston some Blumenthal Ballad of easy, 

rawing-room style, which may have answered 
very well for a sop to Cerberus, but was not 
to display the artist at her best, and besides one 
does not want a singer to give all *‘sops’’ (no 
allusion to English ale is intended), but to 
shoot over the heads of the audience occasion- 
ally. This time a Handelian aria and a selec- 
tion from Sullivan’s ‘‘Martyr of Antioch,” prov- 
ed that the singer was at home in the better 
flights of music. The concert closed with 
Schubert’s Reiker Marsch, orchestrated by 
Liszt. 

The only other concerts which I have attend- 
ed have been at the New England Conservatory 
of Music, where Thursday evening Musicales 
are given in the manner of the weekly Adend- 
unterhaltungen of the Leipsic Conservatory. 
One of these took the dimensions of a full recep- 
tion to Mr. Geo. E. Whiting. Of course it was 


a killing of the fatted calf, for had not the 
eat son returned to his Boston; had 
e not exchanged the Western ham for the 


Eastern baked beans; had he not come to the 
conclusion that it was better to play a triangle 
in the ranks of New England than to lead an 
orchestra anywhere else ? 

Seriously, the reception was of the most 
pleasing character (if I except the trivial circum- 
stance that I made a speech of welcome), and 
the remarks of Dr. Tourjee, and Hon. E. S. 
Tobey, as well as the excellent music of Messrs. 
Bendix, Adamowski, and other professors in the 
institution made a welcome of which Mr. Whit- 
ing may justly be proud. PROTEUS. 





Holiday Preparations. 





In recently passing through our publishers’ 
establishment, we noticed that unusual prepara- 
tions are being made for the fast approaching 
holidays. New books designed especially for 
Christmas are going through the press, new 
= of all descriptions are being received 

aily, We were especially struck with the 
display of Music Boxes just received from 
Geneva, Switzerland. The assortment was 
very choice last year, but there has already 
been opened a much finer display than ever 
tefore seen in this city. From the vast 
amount of musical merchandise gotten up ex- 
— for the holiday trade, there need be 
no difficulty in selecting a suitable present for 
a musical friend. 





About Varina. 
“There is a Land of Pure Delight.” 


The following letter regarding the author- 
ship of the above-named tune will interest our 
readers and possibly relieve Dr. Root from a 
possible suspicion of claiming what does not 
belong to him. 

The letter was not written for publication, 
but for the private reading of the friend who is 
the author of the book to which it refers, but 
as it passes through our hands, we see that its 
publication would at the same time give some 
interesting information and serve the ends of 
justice ; so with his consent we print it. 

CHICAGO, Oct. 1, 1883. 
DeaAR FRIEND: 

On my return from the East, I find your new 
book. Thanks for the same. I know you will 
correct an error which appears in it. On page 
43, you have atune of mine (Varina) attributed 
to a much greater man. 

The history of that tune is this: In my early 
years, I used to like very much a tune sim- 
ilar in its first line to one now called 
** Gratitude,” 

It was in one of Dr. Mason’s books, and on it 
was said, “Arranged from Rink.” After the 
first line, it went off into some unusual chro- 
matic harmonies. 

After I had made my tune, “‘ Varina”’ (with 
no conscious thought of that line while making 
it), it occurred to me that I had the same har- 
mony for that one strain—so, wishing to be 
very honest about the matter I said, ‘‘ Arranged 
from Rink.” Still, of the twelve measures 
constituting the tune, eigk¢ were indisputably 
mine, and since, I have had reason to believe 
that the Rink part of Dr. Mason’s arrangement 
was wof that first line, but the more chromatic 
part which followed it; so I have put G. F. R. 
on Varina ever since, and no one should at- 
tribute it to Rink unless he can find the place 
in Rink from which it comes. 

For several years after the tune became 
somewhat popular, the books printed as I first 
gave it out—*‘ Arranged from Rink, by Geo. F,. 
Root.” Lately some have left my name off 
and attributed the tune bodily to “J. C. H. 
Rink" (perhaps for brevity), but you may be 
sure this is as much my tune as anything I have 
done is mine (none of us are originators). 

That fiist strain (in respect to its harmony) is 
so common as to be almost like a cadence— 
common property—and that is all that could 
possibly be considered of mine, and that strain 
is no more “ Rink” than it is many of the old 
masters, It is a favorite progressionjin classical 
music, and may be found in a hundred places, 
though not in the rhythmic form that it has in 
Varina. I do not remember to have seen that 
anywhere else. 

So, my friend, you will do me justice and the 
great master no injustice, if you put my name 
to that tune, instead of his. If anyone says, 
** Why do ye so?”’ ask them to show authority 
for calling it Rink—chapter and verse in Rink’s 
music showing that tune, would settle the 
question—sothing short of that should be taken 
against my word, But it can no more be found 
in Rink than Shining Shore can be. My 
autfiority for saying, ‘‘ Arranged from Rink,” 
was not from Rink himself, but from a mistaken 
guess about a line of a tune said to be arranged 
from him. 

Wishing you success in your good work, I am 
as ever, Your friend, 

Gro. F. Root. 





THe New CatTcHING KRIss KRINGLE 
represents bell and chapel music in the 
distance in which the beautiful processional 
music of ‘All Hail! the Power of Jesus’ 
name” is heard. 
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THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 





Music and Musicians. 





Col. Mapleson has a new tenor with the sug- 
gestive name of Bello. 


Miss Louise Rollwagen will alternate with 
Miss Aita Pease, of the Kellogg Concert Com- 
pany. 

The Litta Memorial Concert at Bloomington, 
Ill., realized about $600, Miss Dora Hennin- 


ges was one of the soloists, 


Jenny Lind has recently appeared upon the 
concert stage in London, It is said that while 
her voice is nearly all gone, the incomparably 
artistic method remains, 


Some months ago Mr. Ferdinand Wachtel, 
the second son of the great tenor, made a suc- 
cessful debut as tenor at Kroll’s Opera-house 
in Berlin. He has lately been joined by his 
older brother, August, who has won praise as 
a baritone, 


The posthumous songs of the composer 
Friedrich von Flotow have just been published 
in Berlin. These melodious compositions have 
at once been taken up by several prominent 
singers, and promises to be one of the leading 
features of the coming season. 


Mad. Christine Nilsson's claim against her 
husband’s estate is disputed by his relatives. 
She has served a notice upon a Paris stock 
broker for the recovery of $29,000, and a de- 
cree has been issued that that sum shall be 
deposited by the broker at the Government 
office. 

Miss Agnes Huntington, an Illinois girl, 
has just returned from Europe, where she has 
been for three years past studying with the 
younger Lamperti, in Dresden. She is said to 
possess a finely modulated contralto voice, and 
has been engaged for the Philharmonic con- 
certs in New York, 


The father of Karl Reinecke, the famous 
Leipzig composer and Professor of music, died 
a few » Bons ago in Alsace, shortly after having 
celebrated his eighty-eighth birthday, He was 
an excellent musician and teacher, and to his 
thorough knowledge of the musical art his son 
Karl owes much of his success, 


An Eastern exchange says: ‘*There are thus 
early signs of disaffection in Abbey’s company. 
Kaschmann, the new baritone, has a friend 
who has translated an Abbey interview for 
him, in which Abbey says that he will produce 
‘Hamlet,’ with Campanini in the title role. 
The part was originally written for a tenor, 
but has always been transposed and sung by 
a baritone. It turns out that it is Kasch- 
mann’s great role, and he threatens to do 
something very terrible if he is not cast for it, 
In fact he says Campanini shall not sing it.” 


i 








The Chamber Concerts. 


The ViIsIToR goes to press just before the 
initial performance of this unique series of 
concerts, the first being given Oct. 25. The 
Jacobsohn Quartet, composed of S. E. Jacob- 
sohn, Henry Burck, B. Ebann and ichael 
Brand, will be assisted in the various concerts 
by well-known vocalists and pianists such as 
Miss Gaul, Miss Cranch and Messrs. Schngider 
and Carpe. The sale of subscription tickets 
for the course has already reached a large 
figure. The concerts are under the patronage 
of prominent citizens and musicians and will 
be the event of the season, We give the 
program of Thursday eve., Oct. 25: 

1. Quartet in D., Cp, 0, Haydn. i. Allegro mod- 
i 


erato. ii. Adagio cantabile, iii, Allegretto (Minuetto). 
iv. Vivace, 2. Songs, Miss Groll. 3. Piano , Miss 
Gaul, a. Gretchen am Spinnrade, Schubert-Liszt. b. 


Etude in D flat, Liszt. Quintette, Op. 44, Schumann, 
i, Allegro brillante. ii. Un poco largamente. iii, Scherzo 
(Molto vivace). iv, Allegro ma non troppo, 





The Chevalier De Kontski, 


This remarkable man and musician now 
visiting America, and who will ere long appear 
before a Cincinnati audience, was born at 
Cracow, Poland, in 1812. The family tradi- 
tions record an interesting event in the life of 
young Antoine, When but a child, too small 
to reach the pedals of the piano-forte when 
seated, he so successfully caught the spirit of 
the ‘Moonlight Sonata,’ that he took his 
sister’s place at the piano, after hearing her 
play it, and performed it standing at the 
instrument, with such success as to astound 
the old German professor just entering the 
room to give a lesson to the young lady. The 
teacher said: **My boy, you have gold and 
diamonds in your fingers.”’ At five years of 
age he was known as the ‘Small Mozart” and 
appeared in public concerts, playing the 

ozart and Beethoven Sonatas by ear. In 
1833 he entered the Vienna Conservatoy and 
his debut as an adult performer was made at 
the Austrian Court under the Emperor's 
patronage, De Kontski was a pupil o wen 
field and Van Weber, and tater at Paris 
became the rival of Liszt, Thalberg and 
Chopin, After several extended tours he 
visited Prussia, and was appointed Imperial 
Pianist at the court. It was here that his 
famous ‘“‘Reveil du Lion, Caprice Heroique,” 
was written. It was dedicated to the Empress 
who made a 4om mot upon the occasion of 
receiving the composition from the pianist, 
saying: ‘You are the only gentleman of my 
court whose caprices give me pleasure.” De 
Kontski was a warm personal friend of 
Meyerbeer, and succeeded him. for a time as 
the Royal Capelmeister at Berlin, Having 
reached the allotted ‘three score years and 
ten,” his visit to this country occurs at an age 
when few artists can attain their hold upon 
the public ; but when he is seated at the piano- 
forte he seems to renew his youth, and holds 
his audiences spell-bound by the magic of his 
playing. 








Knabe’s 25,000th Piano. 


The employes at Knabe’s piano factory 
recently completed the 25,000th piano turned 
outat that place, and made a celebra'ion of the 
occasion. The firm and employes assembled on 
the regulating floor, and after music by Prof. 
Itzel’s band, which had volunteered to assist, 
the firm was presented with a handsome floral 
lyre. The 25,000th piano, which is a beauti- 
ful square grand, was then presented in a 
speech by H. Goertz, One of the employes, 
then called for three cheers for Knabe & Co., 
which were given with a will, Mr. Ernest 
Knabe — and remarked that there 
was scarcely another factory in the country 
where such complete and long-continued har- 
mony existed between the employes and em- 
ployers. The piano was afterwards photo. 
graphed. The absence of Mr. Keidel, one of 
the firm, was greatly regretted. The firm has 
recently leased the arge building on the next 
square south of Knabe’s factory, Seemarty used 
by D. H, & L. V. Miller as a tobacco factory, 
the large increase in the number of orders ren- 
dering this neccessary until a suitable building 
can be erected by them, 








A dealer in Leipsic advertises an autograph 
letter of Beethoven for 300 marks; the original 
manuscript of Chopin’s sonata in C-minor, op. 
3, for 800 marks, an original manuscript by 
Bach for 135 marks, and any number of other 
musical autographs of great variety. 
by Schubert is offered for 400 marks. 


A letter 





Outline of 0. M, R, 0, Studies. 


NOVEMBER, 1883. 


The required readings for November are: 
Ritter’s History of Music, Lectures 1, 2 and 3. 
Music of the Bible (Stainer), Chapters 1, 2 and 
3. Palmers Theory, Part First (pages 61 to 
74), and Part Second, Great German Com- 
posers (from page 1 to page 58). Readings in 
VISITOR, 

The division is as follows:—First week 
(ending November 9th). 1, Lecture First, 
Ritter’s History, to page 56 (with introduction). 
2. Music of the Bible, ntroduction and first 
Chapter to. page 22. 3. Palmer’s Theory, 
from question 1 to question, 100 with corres- 
ponding illustrations. 4, Great German Com- 
posers (Bach), to page 15, §. Ancient History. 
(in Vistror). 

Second week (ending November 16th). 
1. Ritter’s History, from page 57 to Palestrina 
(page 88), 2. Music of the Bible, second 
Chapter, from page 23 to ¢ 37. 3. Pal- 
mer’s Theory, from 100 to 183 (with illus- 
trations mie ae 4. Great German 
Composers—Handel, from section 1 to section 
12 (page 34). § Plutarch and Boetius (Vis- 
I'TOR) 

Third week (ending November agrd). I. 
Ritter’s History, from Palestrina, age , to 
Carissimi, page 110, 2. Music of t e Bible, 
Chapter third (from page 38 to page 55). 3. 
Palmer's Theory, questions 184 to 281 (with 
illustrations peas | page 75). 4: Great 
German Composers—Handel, from section 4 
to end (pages 34 to 58). §. Studies in Bach 
(VisiTorR). 

Fourth week (ending November 3oth). 1. 
Ritter’s History, from € 110 to page 136, 
2. Music of the Bible (Vistror). 3. Palmer’s 
Theory, questions 281 to 343 (with illustrations). 
4, Great German Composers (re-read Bach) 
from page I to page 15. §. Oratorio Music 
(in VistToR). 








Mr, George Schneider's Piano Re- 
citals, 


We are very glad to respond favorably to a 
desire of many teachers and print the programs 
of Mr. Schneider’s 5th series of Piano Recitals, 
Teachers wishing any of this music will doubt- 
less be promptly supplied by writing to our 
publishers, 


FIRST RECITAL.—Tugspay Eve., Ocr. 16, 1883. 
Hanvet—Suite G (Reinecke Edition, book 








16.) Encert, Lous p. 20, Nos, 1, 2, 3, 4. Op. 23, 
No.2. Kysrvutr, HaLrpan—Op. 28, No.8. Op. 4, No. 
3. Op. 29, Vive schersande). Krein, Bruno 
Oscar—Op. 18, “ Dreams,” Five Phantasiestuecke 
(Bene . 14 No. 1, Bridal Song (Andantine 
con mote), Op. Elfen-Ballade (Manuscript.) Rv- 


nInsTaIN—Sonata, Op, 12. 


SECOND RECITAL.—Tvgspay Eve., Nov. 13, 1883, 

Bacu, C. Pu,—Sonata A flat major, (Buelow ition, 
No. 6, Jansen, Apotr—Op. 2, Nos. i, 2, 8, Op. 48, Nos, 
2, 4 Scwuserr—Sonata, Op. 42. HEIN BERGER— 
Gp. 53, No. 3, Op. 67, No. 4, Op. 6, No. 1, Op. 58, No. 1. 
Nicopog, J. L.—Op. 18, Nos, 2, 1. 


1, Nos. 1, 2, &, 4, 5. 
Fie.p—Nos. 4,5. Rarr—Giga con Variasiond (from 
Suite, Op. 11.) Cnorin—Sonata, Op. 58, B minor. 


FOURTH RECITAL—Tusspay Eves., Jan. 8, 1884. 

Haypn—Sonata, E flat major, (Peter's Edition, No. 1,) 
TeRATOOSOY, as > “The ~~ ge Ra 
1, January. 5 une. 7, . 9, September. 
hg November, 12, December, Seafoam Op 21, 
Novelletten, Nos, 3, 4, 5,6. Bacn—Suite, (English) 5, 
E minor. Grisoc—Op. 24, Ballad in form ef Variations 
on a Norwegian 5 
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Tue New CATcHING Kriss KRINGLE con- 
tains an illustration of the way a Santa Claus 
may create an intense interest in a school by 
reading the names of those for whom he has 
presents, and making curious comments upon 
them. 




















J Musical Mopper. 


Music. 
What ange! viol, effortless and sure, 
Speaks through the straining silence? Whence, ah! 
whence 
That tremulous joy, so keen, so pure 
That all existence narrows te one sense, 
Lapped round and round 
In rapture of sweet sound? 
Oh, low it wins along the steep, and loud and loud; 
Over the chasm and the cloud, 
. Swellsin its lordly tide 
Higher and higher and undenied, 
Full-throated to the star !|— 
Then lower, softer, dre wning dies and dies 
ver the closing eyes, 
Dies with my spirit away, afar, 
Swayed as on ocean's breast, 
ies into rest. 


Next to acquiring good friends, the best 
acquisition is that of good books. 





As you journey through life, remember that 
the side-shows make the most noise, 


Three years constant study in Italy will 
make an American girl know too much to 
sing in church, and not enough to be useful in 
opera. 

‘Hail, Heavenly Dawning,” is the title of a 
new Christmas solo for Soprano or Tenor, 
issued by our publishers and composed by the 
favorite,writer, J. W. Bischoff, 


A man in New York, wishing to be witty, 
accosted an old rag-man as follows: ‘You 
take all sorts of trumpery in your cart, don’t 
you?” “Yes, jumpin, jump in!” 


Sims Reeves, after a few seasons of fare- 
well concerts, has decided not to farewell any 
more, but to go on giving entertainments just 
— as he did before he began to fare- 
well. 


The new ‘Catching Kriss Kringle” 
cantata for Christmas will delight the little 
folks, we are sure; and ifthe older people are 
not pleased with it, it will be because they 
have lost all interest in the pleasures and 
delights of their youthful days, which is a 
bad state to get into, and the soonerthey get 
out of it the quicker, as the boy said, 


M. Capoul, the cheery and light-hearted 
French tenor, has arrived in New Yori, to 
sing with the Abbey Opera Troupe. He 
still wears his hair banged, a fashion which he 
started in this country among the dudes and 
dudettes some time ago. Ladies who went 
crazy over him and his talented love-making 
on the stage, several years ago, will sigh when 
they learn his hair is turning gray. 


A monument to the memory of the great 
pianist, Theodore Kullak, has been erected 
in St. Dorothy’s cemetery in Berlin, and was 
dedicated September 12. The monument is 
the work of H. Pahlmann, and consists of a 
splendid poner bust of the late artist, execut- 
ed in white marble on a pedestal ornamented 
by a bas-relief, showing the muse of music, 
mourning over the death of her devoted 
follower. 


The largest mvsic-box we have ever seen 
has just arrived from Geneva, Switzerland, 
with hundreds of others of all sizes, at Church 
& Co.’s music house in Cincinnati. The 
workmanship is exquisite. It is no less 
beautiful to the eye than its music is to the 
ear, and the same care and skill seem to be 
exercised upon all the music-boxes large and 
small, just received by this house for the 
coming holiday trade. 


A wasp went buzzing to his work, 
And various things did tackle. 
He stung a boy, and then a dog, 
en made a rooster cackle. 
At last upon a drummer's cheek 
He settled down to drill; 
He ded there for half an hour, 
nd then he broke his bill. 











Two years ago Dr. Root and Mr, Butterworth 
paeee a cantata for families, schools and 
Sunday Schools, entitled, ‘‘Catching Kriss 
Kringle.” It was immediately popular, and 
the sale was large. But it was hastily written 
only a few oie before the holidays, and the 
writer of the words, after it was too late, saw 
how it might have been improved by intro- 
ducing two novelties, which he has since wished 
to add, 

The new edition contains these novelties. 
One of these is the representation of church 
bells and a chapel choir in a distance. While 
the family in the dialogue gather to sing the 
old time carols, they hear the distant ringing 
of the Christmas-eve bells, and a choir in a 
chapel near, singing the ‘ Adeste Fidelis” 
and the processional ‘* All Hail the Power of 
Jesus’ Name.” 

The second addition was given in part by a 
Boston school last year. It is‘ Kriss Kringle’s 
Soliloquy.”” When Kriss Kringle appears and 
looks about the chimney he is perplexed to find 
a baby’s stocking, one that was not there last 
year and that ke has not provided for. So he has 
to send ** Tom o’ the sky” to Moscow for some 
presents for the baby and finding the room com- 
fortable he takes the opportunity to sit down 
and read over the names of the boys and girls 
for whom he has presents and see that they 
are all ‘‘right.” He makes some quaint com- 
ment upon each name. While he is thus em- 
ployed his reindeer becomes restless and jin- 
gles his sleigh-bells overhead, and he has to 
often call out, ‘Whoa, Jerry, my reindeer,” 

The reading of names in this way is sure to 
excite intense interest and much merriment in 
a school. 

We think that the additions are of more 
value than the original work; the features of 
the church music in the distance, and Kriss 
Kringle’s review of his list of names being 
= as pleasing as Bertha’s plan to catch 

riss Kringle. 
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Motherless. Ballad. Words by Josephine Furman. 
Music by Karl Otto Heyer. Price... . . . 80 cts. 
A very tender and affecting ballad, with music of a 

high of merit, though easy and singable. Mr. 

Heyer is a writer whose music commands the respect of 

musicians everywhere. 


Our Nation Forever. Song and chorus. Words by 
Wallace Bruce, Esq. Music by C. C. Case. Price 80c. 
This oy Bo dedicated to Lewis Miller, Esq., Presi- 

dent of the eS Assembly, and was sung at the 
reat meetings held at this popular resort during 
¢summer, It is a stirring, patriotic song. 


LPP SES Be 40 cts. 

. bet ep cd gous of ome lave Cpe not gun an speed 
as it t, this song tells how it ma made to d 

- Itis quite singable, and will be oopelen. ach ase 


They Leave Me? and chorus. Words b 
Chen Linde Mee ty HB. Dasha Piicn, see 

We do not hesitate to p ¢ this song to be one 
of the a | best compositions that Mr. Danks has ever 
written, It deserves to be widely known, and if it gets 
its just deserts will b ah hold word. 
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King Death. Bass song, by Dr. J. B. Herbert 
| Fe ae a : 80 cts 
The words of this song are by the well known Eng 

lish poet, Barry Cornwall (Mr Dies tor), and have been 

capitally set to music by Mr, Herbert. The song is not 
dificult but will be effective when rendered with 
spirit, 
* King Death was a rare old fellow, 
He sat where no sun could shine; 
And he lifted his hand so yellow, 
And poured out the coal-black wine. 
jal ha! 
Hurrah for the coal-black wine!” 

Through Life We Go. Song, with waltz chorus, by 
Frank Kenton. Price os 0 cts 
A very pleasing song somewhat in the style of the 

English motto song The chorus is especially good, 

and we shall be surprised if the song does not become 

popular. 

The Night has « Thousend Eyes. Ballad. Words by 
Mrs. Hemans. Music by Frederic H Cowen 
Price ove cea were os 80 cts 
Mr. Cowen is one of the rising English composers 

His presence in this country at this time lends addi- 

tional interest to this song. It is one of his best 


Love thet Slumbers. Ballad. Words by Hugh Con- 


way. Music by Milton Wellings. Price . . 30 cts 
Tranquil Flow. Song. Words by M.S. Mosely. Music 
by Joseph L. Roeckel. Price 86 cts 


Hunter's Return. Song. Words by Nella. Music by 
Henry Parker. Price oe yes 90 cts 


Caur de Lion. Song. Words by J. P. Douglas, Mu 
sic by Humphrey J. Stark. Price 50 cts 
The four songs above named are by representative 

English writers, and are specimens of their best work 

They are somewhat descriptive, are quite melodious and 

pretty, and all have “ point” to both words and music 


PIANO MUSIC. 


Only for Thee. Waltz (with words), by Oscar Seydel 
Arranged by J. Ahrem. Beautiful title. Price, 50 cts 
This is a most delightful waltz, by a composer not 

unknown to our readers. The music is melodious and 

pleasing, well arranged, and easy to play. The title 
page is very pretty and novel in idea and color 


Violettes des Alpes. Petite reverie pour piano, par F 


. Reiser. Price... Rey . . cts 
A composition of much beauty, which is already a 
great favorite among teachers and others. It is of the 


third grade of difficulty. 


Papa's Coquette Waltz. By Z. A. Coleman. Price, 0c 
A very easy waltz, jus. the thing for beginners to 
play after a little scale practice has been acquired 


Cymbia Polonaise. From Pascal's new opera of 
“Cymbia.” Arranged by “ Winthrop.” Price, S0c, 
A most graceful melody, easily arranged, and will be 


very serviceable to teachers and pupils 


Glass City March. By Charles G. Turner. Price, 0c, 

A lively march, of the second grade of difficulty. It 
has considerable variety of mabolly for a march of this 
grade, and will prove useful to pupils who are just be- 
ginning to take “ pieces.” 


the elements of popularity 

The Shadow Air (Dinorah 
Op. 178, No.1. Price ; 
Meyerbeer’s celebrated “ Shadow Dance” has, in 

Mr. Oecsten’s arrangement, one of its best settings. It 

is of about the fourth grade of difficulty, and very 

pleasing. 

Good Night. Nocturne, by Franz Bendel. Price, S0c. 


A little classic of moderate difficulty, by this cele 
brated pianist. It is a worthy addition to any repertoire. 


Arranged by Th. Oecsten. 
: vw cts 





‘FOR THE BANJO. 


THO. ws ee eee , . 40 cts 
Introducing the airs, “ Pansy Blossom,” “ Sweet Vio- 
lets," and Emmet's * Cuckoo Song.” A very good ar- 


rangement by this well-known teacher, Elegant title 
page. 


FOR BRASS BAND. 


The latest addition is The Coming Man. March, by 
Sidney Ryan 
All of our band music is so arranged that it can be led 
by either B-flat or E-flat cornets. We also publish the 
firstand second Tenor, Baritone and B-flat Bass parts, 
in both Bass and Treble clefs. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 
CHICAGO, NEW YORK, 
200-206 Wabash Ave. No. 5 Union Square. 
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_A BIRD IN MAND. 





Words by FRED. E. WEATHERLY. Music by JOSEPH L, ROECKEL, 


ALLEGRETTO. 2d verse a little slower, 
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Allegro. 
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“JUST AS HASY’ MARCH. 


SECON DO. 


C. 0. PAPE. 
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strange that you have nev-er wed;” Shesighed, “’Tis ev - er, 
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found the mend-ing was so sweet; Itseem’d as _ tho’ ’twould nev-er end, There was so 
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don’t you know?” “In-deed, I know not,” he 
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replied, And here the young Pro - fes - sor sighed; “With 
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much to mend! But time brings changes-don’t you know,-For that was quite a year a-go; And 
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CHURCH & CO’S 


DOLLAR MUSICAL LIBRARY 


THE BEST MUSIC BY THE BEST WRITERS, ELE- 
GANTLY PRINTED AND DURABLY BOUND. 


PRICE PER VOL, $1.00, 
Bound in Elegant Cloth, with Black and Gold Stamp. 
VOL. 1. 


YOUTH AND PLEASURE. 


Collection af Easy Pieces for the Piano. 
VOL... It. 


MOURS OF SONG. 


A Collection of Choice Popular and Choruses 
with’ Phano- Forte aeumenonate 


VOL. Til. 


THE PIANIST’S PRIDE. 


4 Valuable Collection of Elegant Pieces for the Piano- 
Forte, in great Variety, and by the most 
Popular Composers. 


VOL... Iv. 


THE | CONCERT AT MOME, 


OR VIOLIN OR FLUTE AND PIANO. 


VOL. V. 


THE TWO FRIENDS. 


PIANO DUETS. 
Containing Pieces of Moderate Difficuity for two 
ers. 





JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
New York Office, 5 Union Square. 


MURRAY'S METHOD 


CABINET ORGAN. 


ITS AUTHOR, 
Mr. James R. Murray, is well known asa 
teacher and composer of wide experience. 


ITS METHOD 
Is New, he see 5 and Concise, among other 
ge 
sed PRELIMINARY PRACTICE 
WITHOUT NOTES, 


ITS MUSIC 
Is for all occasions onee music is desir- 


published, and, 
in many of its essential features, far in ad- 
vance of oo of its predecessors. 

Price 0, Specimen pages on appli- 








cation 


SREOIAL SONGS 


AND 


RESPONSIVE SERVICES, 


—FOR— 
Easter, S. S. Anniversaries, Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, and other Festivals. 


year. Everything in the musi- 
cal line that can be pee fe Choir, 


Church, Sun ‘ay School or yong ye 
be 
will found > sma variety at 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
New York Office, 5 Union Square. 





All the favorite writers so well known to 
our readers, Sherwin, Murfay, McGranahan, 
etc., have contributed liberally to ‘‘ Pure De- 
light.” 

Dr. Root's own opinion of “ Pure Delight” 
is that it will “‘ beat the Prize,” which was by 
far the most successful Sunday school book 
of the day. 


 BEAUTAPUL CANTATAS 


-— FOR — 


Choir and Sunday-School Festivals. 


Woros sy H. BUTTERWORTH, oF THE “Youtn’s Companion.” 
Music sy DR. GEO. F. ROOT. 


UNDER THE PALMS 


_ Isan ORATORIO CANT A TA, based upon 
oo. a dozen by express. 
ce. by matty” 85.00 sent for 25 cts. 


DAVID, THE SHEPHERD ar, 


For the Choir and Chorai 
Gee ees nt 


Wherever performed 
Wrerever performed it ie very popular. aon. 


CATCHING KRISS KRINGLE; 


A HOUDAY ENTERTAINMENT FOR CHILDREN. 
Little catches Santa Claus in the i 


girl 
fiy'“scene ts introduced at whitch ¢h 
scene is introduced at w the old 
(3.50 a up in two 
mma 3.84 0 a doz. by ex- 
Send 25 ets. for Speci men Copy. 


THE CHOICEST GIFT. 
THE STORY OF SAMUEL, 

FOR SUNDA Y-SCHOOLS. Bea i 
sand nd al the anagem n- 
hifutly caaiteniatne. 265 ane 43.00 

PJOHN CHURCH & CO,, Cincinnati, 0. 

New York Office, 6 Union Square. 











ORCHESTRA PARTS 


—— FOR-——— 


‘David the Shepherd Boy.” 


An orchestral arrangement of this beautiful and 
popular Cantata can now be had of the publishers. The 
following instruments are included: ist and 2nd Vio- 
lins, Viola, Cello and Bass, Fagotti, Oboe, Corni, Tym- 
pani, Clarinetti, Trumbone, Flauti and Cornetti. 

This arrangement is not for sale, but can be had for 
Exhibition purposes, on easy terms. For further infor- 
mation address the-publishers, 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


The Latest & Best Guitar Instruction Book, 


THs 


DIAGRAM SCHOOL 


For The Guitar, 
By JOHN T. RUTLEDGE, 








The simplest, most complete and practical instruc- 
tion book for the Guitar that has ever been offered to 
the public. Mr. Rutledge is widely known as an in- 
structor and composer, and this work embodies all of 
his ideas and methods brought into actual use in his 
teaching, while the selection of vocal and instrumental 
music. contained in the book is such as can not be 


surpassed. ; 
Engraved Plate Edition! Printed on Fine 
Music Paper! Durably Bound in Boards; 


PRICE, by Mail, $3.00. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 
Root & Sons Music Co. J. Church & Co 
200.206 Wabash Ave. No. 5 Union Square. 
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NEW! BRIGHT! PROGRESSIVE! 
THE JUVENILE 


CLASS 42ND CONCERT, 


FOR YOU - ee S SINGING CLASSES 
D DAY SCHOOLS 


By H. Hi. simienidien and W. A Lafferty. 


A New Book by ex enced and practi- 
cal teachers, containing a complete and 
carefully - Fi course of instruction; a 
large ty of new and choice Songs, 
Duets, Trios, Dialogues, Motion Songs, 
Glees, ete,, together with the Cantata of 


“ THE FAIRY CROWNING.”’ 


Teachers of limited experience, as well as 
young students for whom teachers are not 
available, will find this book just suited to 
their needs. rice 30 cts. by mail, post- 
paid; ae a per doz, by express, charges 
not prepaid 


The Gospel Male Choir, 


—NoB.— 
By JAMES McGRANAHAN. 





A worthy successor to ie Seam Male Choir 
No. 1, containing, per nape @ greater va- 
viety of Music, and of a little higher order, 
but 7 about the same difficulty ; much of 
the music can be used by mired voices. 

Price, 50 cn per copy by mail, $5.00 per 
doz. by expre: 

Published by JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, O. 


New York Office, 5 Union Square. 








Dr. Root does not grow old in his music if 
he does in years. “Pure Delight” has in it 
some of the most charming things he has ever 
written. 


A new feature in “ Pure Delight ” is the de- 
lightful littie interludes connected with most 
of the pieces, which will prove of great use- 
fulness to many Sunday school organists. 


“ The Best in America! 


The Musical Visitor 


AN INDEPENDENT MONTHLY; 


12th VOLUME, 1883. 

Bright Editorials, Eminent Contributors, 
Entertaining Correspondence, Instruc~ 
tive Essays, Crisp ‘riticisms, Beau- 
tiful Music and Newsy Notes. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE $1.50, 
which includes 


Your Choice of 10 Elegant Premium Volumes, 


Full particulars and table of contents of 
Premium Volumes sent on receipt of stamp. 


JOHN CHURCH &CO.,, 


CINCINNATI, O. 


NEW SUNDAY SCHOOL BOOK! 


PURE DELIGHT, 


— BY — 
DR. GEO. F.. ROOT and C. C. CASE. 
from cover to cover with Choice 
Gems from the Authors and such contribu- 
torsas W. F. SHERWIN, J. R. MURRAY, 
JAMES McGRANAHAN, and others. 
Attractive Music, Wholesome Hymns. 
Ps 4 ges, fine paper, durable binding. 
5 cts. by matt, $30 30 per 100 by ex- 
ngle e for examina- 
press, i ets, Spec ys by page free. 
Published by JOHN CHURCH & CU., 
CINCINNATI, O. 


New York Office, 5 Union Square. 
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PRIZE Metuop!“¢ 


FOR THE PIANO, 


—BY— 


EARL URBACH, 


With additions by the translator, 


THEODORE PRESSER. 


This is undoubtedly the best edition published of 
this celebrated school for the piano-forte. It is a faith- 
ful translation of the original method which was 
awarded THE PRIZE over all competitors by the 
judges, 

Carl Reinecke, Kapellmeister, Leipzig. 
Isidor Seiss, Music Director in Cologne. 
Theodor Kaullak, Berlin. 

Many valuable studies and “pieces” have been added 
to the original, and no pains or expense have been spared 
in the endeavor to eat this the most perfect and com- 
plete edition, of the Prize Method before the public. 

The directions and instructions are clear and explicit. 
Every feature of touch and technique is dwelt upon in 
detail, and itis scarcely possible for any one to goastray. 

THE STUDIES are melodious and pleasing in 
themselves, the * pieces” are the choicest obtain- 
able, and thoroughly instructive. 

The book well Steenshe name of Prize Method, 
and is worthy the high honor conferred upon it, by the 
pca hd ter foe dw, 


PRICE, $2.00, Published by 
JOHN CHURCH & co., Cincinnati, 


TRANSCRIPTIONS FOR THE PIANO 


—OFrF— 


P. P. BLISS’ 
Most Pepular Gospel Melodies 


BERTHOLD MARKS. 


The following are now ready: Price of each 40 cents. 


When Jesus Comes. 

Precious Promise. 

Wonderful Words of Life. 
We're Going Home To-morrow. 
Hallelujah, ‘tis done! 

Almost Persuaded. 

The transcriptions are of mod -rate difficulty, sh wy 
and brilliant. The original melodies are clearly marked 
in all the variations, which are in pleasant variety and 
effective. e can most heartily recommend these 
transcriptions of the world-renowned Bliss’ beautiful 


“S JOHN CHURCH & CO, 
Cincinnati, 0. 


—-THE— 


MARVELOUS ORGANINA 





This instrument is a wonderful triumph of inven- 
tive skill, and the most perfect mechanical instrument 
that the world has ever seen, both in operation and ef- 
fect; it plays any tune in the most perfect manner. 


No knowledge of Music necessary ! 
A child can operate it ! 


In point of beauty the Organina is really an orna- 
ment; the case is handsomely gilt decorated, black 
walnut with nickel- plated trimmings, and curved plate 
glass panel, showing the very interesting action and 
operation of the automatic fingers and valves. 

pane with selection of music, sent upon receipt 
of $10.00. 

Be riptive catalogue and list of music for Organi- 
na sent free upon application. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 





Chorus Castle,” | 


By GEO. F. ROOT. 


FOR ADVANCED CLASSES, CONVEN- 
TIONS, AND CHORAL CLASSES. 


It contains a large variety of strong, potas and grand 
choruses, secular and sacred, and elegant glees, and 
part songs, humorous and sentimental. 


S® EVERY PIECE TESTED.@4 


**Chorus Castle’ is filled with music for practice and 
public performance; there is no space devoted to 
elementary work. In conjunction with “ The Reilm of 
Song” the “Chorus Castle” affords a glori.us outfit fo 
every teacher and cunductor in the coming musica 
campaign. 

S@-Examine ‘Chorus Castte.’’ if er have not 
already seen ‘‘Palace of Song’’ examine that also. 


Price of each by mail 75 cts., $7.50a dozen, by express 
Specimen of either bouk sent postpaid on receipt of 


75 cents. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 


JEPHTHAH 


fAnd Hig Daughter. 
A Dramatic Cantata in Three Acts, 
BY PHIN. G. HULL. 


We will send musical directions with books of “Jeph- 
thah”’ and costumes complete, to any part of Ame-iva, 
on reasonable terms. We will also, at a moderate price, 
furnish to societies or individuals who desire to pro- 
duce ‘ Jephthah,” a fine line of aan raph advertising, 
including all = princi | scenes of ¢ play; you can 
make money by it. ephthah” has no rival, and can 
be prepared by the avesege musical society in ten 
rehearsals. 








APPLY TO 
Hull & Wilkins’ Combination of Cincinnati. 
Permanent address with 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 
66 W. Fourth St., CINCINNATI, O. 





THs 


Musical Gurriculum, 


—FOR— 


PIANO PLAYING, SINGING& HARMONY 
By GEO. F. ROOT. 


CURRICULUM, 
CURRICULUM. 


When this method frst povalnr woul it was 
IN ADVANCE of “2 r a. con- 
cerning usical 

ressive teachers it i Ba 
en the start. NOW It it a acknowledged, 
beth in America and Eu as the 

BEST and MOST : siete: PI METH- 
OD IN EXISTEN 


The Elements are in Character !! 
The Exercises ore in Statements ! 
i *. ax on — = everything ! | ! 
I. The that yourg pupils cannot the 

Be of Harmony in conan with Piano-p hey ing is 
clearly disproved by the CURRICULUM. 

Il. That every one who can speak can sing is demon- 
strated by. the CURRICULUM 

Ill. That the study and practice of the Piano can 
peta a pleasure, not a task, is shown by the CUR Ric. 


B@ Price of the Musica Curricu.um $3.00. "ea 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, 0. 








JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 
CENERAL ACENTS. 





A NOVEL IDEA. 


THE TEACHERS’ CLUB 


By DR. GEO, F. ROOT. 


_I:_ has heretofore been customary for compilers of 
singing class, choir, and convention books to —_ over 
over again in these works nearly the same matter 
in regard to Elementary otoons nge Much of this mat- 
ter is of use to the teacher on es room that 
both teacher and pupil woul rather see filled with 
music. 
We therefore print all the matters in full, in a work 
entitled 


THE TEACHERS’ CLUB, 


We givea 8 cory aantte ie with b every six or more of our 
singing lone, the price of THE 
TEACHERS? CLUB is ileoerriate cENTs. We call 
special attention to its new and philosophical method or 


ART OF “PUTTING THINGS.” 


Teachers and students will find it 
aon ude n an INVALUABLE 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0, 











